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Art. I. Notes on the Preface to the Rhemish Testament 
printed in Dublin, 1813. 8vo. 150 pp. Dublin: Jones. 
1817. 


IT is now five months since we presented to the public our’ob- 
servations upon the Irish edition of the Rhemish Bible. From 
the various extracts which we then made, both from the Preface 
and from the Notes, our readers were enabled to form a. sufli- 
cient estimate both of the spirit of the original work, and of 
the feelings which its republication was calculated to excite. 
The doctrines indeed, which it professes, are no other than those 
which the Romish Church in its councils and canons has uni- 
formly maintained, nor is the practice which it inculcates, any 
other than that which, when armed with power, she has con- 
stantly pursued. If other proofs were wanting, the republication 
of the Rhemish ‘Testament alone, must convince every candid 
and rational mind, that in the principles and in the spirit of the 
Romish Church, not the slightest change bas been effected. Dr. 
Troy binnself, in his Pastoral Letter to the Catholics of Lreland, 
w 1798, has informed us, that THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 
OF THE Roman CATHOLICS, BEING UNCHANGEABLE, 
THEY ARE APPLICABLE TO ALL TIMES. We had been suf- 
ficiently sanguine, or rather sufficiently weak, to entertain a hope 
that the large and increasing concessions made by the Protestants 
to their Catholic countrymen, might perhaps have wrought some 
alteration, if not in the principles, at least in 'the spirit of the 
latter, 1t might not, indeed, have been too much to expect, that 
when preparations were muking to change the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution, for the admission of Catholica 
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ito offices of the highest power and trust, that such efforts 
would have been met haif way by those whose interests they 
were intended so exclusively to advance. It might have been 
expected, that when a main branch of the Constitution was . 
be surrendered to the Church of Rome, that the Church o 

Rome, on its part, would have surrendered those rH 
which were destructive to the remainder. It might have been 
expected, not that the Church of Rome should have changed 
her religious creed, but should have abjured her perseeuting 
principles. Had the Catholics of the United Kingdom, with 
their hierarchy at their head, prepared an abjuration of all those 
parts of their General Councils, (of the fourth Lateran espe- 
cially) im which the persecution, nay, even the extermination, of 
heretics, that is, of their Protestant brethren, is inculcated; had 
they, by the authority of a great national Council, prepared to 
expunge from their religious statute book every clause which 
consigned to perdition these without the pale of their Church, 
one objection at least to their admission might have been re- 
moved. On the contrary, as the Prote ‘stants have retreated, the 
Catholics have advanced ; and in proportion to the desire of 
conciiation evinced by the former, has absolute sovereiguty 
been demanded by the hitter. 

We are at a loss to imagine by what argument the advocates 
for emancipation can either palliate or defend the republication 
of the Rhemish Bible. Lt could not arise from a desire of 
putting mto the hands of the Catholic population of Ireland, an 
Luglish version of the Holy Scriptures; as an authorized version, 
with a Romish text and Ronish notes, was published in 1791, 
and has, since that time, been in general circulation. Perhaps, 
however, the friends of the Catholics may produee the fol- 
lowing disavowal on the part of Dr. ‘Troy, as a triumphant 
answer to all the conclusions which might be drawn by the ene- 
mies of emancipation from the publication of the offensive 
volume. As we have this disavowal now before us in the 
Dublin Correspondent, Oct. 27, 1847, we shall transcribe it for 
the information of thase among our readers who may not have 
seen it in any other publication. 


** DECLARATION OF DUCTOR TROY. 


«* Having seen a new edition of the Rhemish ‘Festament, with 
Annotations, published by Coyne, Dublin, and Keating, &c. London, 
1816, said to be revised, “corsected, and improved by me, I think it 
necessary to declare, that I never approved, nor néeant to approve, 
of any edition of the Old or New Testament, which was not entirely 
conformable, as well in the notes as in the text, to that which was 
edited by R. Cross, Dublin, 1791, containing the usual and prescri- 
bed formula of my approbatic ny and which has served as auexemplar 
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to the several editions that have since been published with my 
sanction. 

“ Asin the said new edition, the notes very essentially from 
those of the last-mentioned editions, which exclusively [have sane- 
tioned for publication, I should think that circumstance alone, 
fully sufficient to induce me to withhold every hind of approbation 
trom it; but having read, and now, for the first time, considered 
these notes, | not only do not sanction them, but solemnly declare, 
thut L utterly reject them generally, as harsh and irritating in ex- 
pression, some of them as false and absurd in reasoning, and many 
of them as uncharitable in sentiment. They further appear to 
countenance opinions and doctrines, which, in common with the 
other Roman Catholics of the Empire, I have solemnly disclaimed 
upon oath, 

** Under these circumstances, and with these impressions on my 
mind, Ltcel at an imperious duty to admonish that portion of the 
Catholic Body which is entrusted to my charge, of the danger of 
reading, or paying any attention to the notes or comments of said 
new edition of the Testament; and 1 enjoin the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of this Diocese to discourage and prevent, by every means 
in their power, the circulation, amongst Catholics, of a work tend- 
ing to lead the faithful astray, and much better fitted to engender 
and promote, among Christians, hostility, bitterness and strife, that 
(what should be the object of every such production) to cultivate 
the gunuine spirit of the Guspel—that is, the spirit of meekness, 
charity and peace,” 

“J.T. TROY.” 
“ Dublin, 24th Oct. 1817.” 


We are happy to find that the opinion of Dr. Troy so exactly 
coincides with ours. . We cannot indeed have the vanity to sup- 
pose that any observations of ours could have sufficient weight 
with Dr. Troy to produce from lis high authority so explicit, 
unequivocal, and warm disavowal of the offensive volume. Yet 
it will certainly appear, that some days before this declaration 
was published, the number of the British Critic, in which the 
nuimadversions on the Rhemish Testament were contained, had 
found its way into the hands of Dr. ‘Troy. It is certainly how- 
ever, a circumstance worthy of remark, that from the day of 
its publication, to the twenty-fourth of October, 1817, the book 
should have been entirely unnoticed by Dr. Troy or any other 
meniber of the Catholic hierarchy. The volume now lies be- 
fore us, bearing in its title-page the date of 1816, making an in- 
(erval of a year between the publication and the disavowal. But 
theré is a circumstance still more extraordinary, to which we 
would call the atteation of the public. The volume, though 
it ussumes an uniform appearance, and bears the date of 1816, 
appeared originally in pumbers. We have now lying before us, 
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116 Notes on the Preface to the Rhemish Testament. 
Number X. of the Holy Catholic Bible, patronized by all the 


Catholic Bishops, and actually containing the whole Preface, in 
which we have already shewn so much Objectional ile matter to 
exist, and promising that in future numbers the whole of the 
Rhe nial notes should also appear. Thus then, from 1813 to 
1817, during a period of four years, was this Bible in circula- 
tion, without any animadversion on the part of Dr. ‘Troy. Now 
in the title-page to this number, we find the name of Dr. Troy, 
not only among the general supporters of the work, but as the 
peculiar patron and protector of the publication. 


« By permission of the most Rev. Dr. Troy, this work is cares 
fully revising by the Rev. P. A. Walsh, Dublin,” 


Now we are all well acquainted with the strict ecclesiastical 
discipline which the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland exercise over 
their dioceses, and we know that with respect to religious books, 
their superintendence is peculiarly active and rigid. We really 
know not in what light we can put the question. Shall we sup- 
pose the affairs of his diocese to be so far neglected by Dr. Troy, 
as that he should be ignorant of the nature and tendency of a 
Bible with annotations, for the publication of which its editor 
professed that he had the sanction of his diocesan? Can we again 
suppose, that Dr. Troy 3s so little acquainted with the theology 
of his Church, as only since last September “ to have read, and 
vow, fur the first time, considered” the very celebrated notes 
upon the Rhemish Testament? We believe that we shall pay a 
merited compliment to the titular Archbishop of Dublin, in 
which his clergy and laity will cordially join us, that there is no 
Catholic prelate more active in the affairs of his diocese, or more 
deeply versed in the theology of his Church than Dr. Troy. 
Nor was the publication itself, either from its privacy, or from 
its ill success, below his notice. We find an advertisement 
attached to the number before us, in which the proprietor in- 
forms the public, that since the work commenced printing, two 
thousand more subscribers had been added to the vriginal num- 
ber, and that therefore he was under the necessity of having all 
the numbers from [. to X. reprinted. ‘This ill give the public 
some notion of the magnitude of the work, and of its extended 
circulation. — It is extraordiuary indeed that any religious publi- 
cation should appear in the diocese of Dr. Troy without his pre- 
vious examination, it is more extraordinary still, that any Catholic 
priest should have forged the sanction of such a diocesan, and it 
1s the most extraordinary of all, that Dr. ‘Troy should suffer this. 
forgery to be circulated through Ireland for four years, without 
entering any protest, not only against the forgery, but against 
ihe opmious which that forgery was designed tu recommend. 
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Not many days however, after this protest of Dr. Troy was 
issued, a letter appeared from Mr. Coyne, of Parliament-street, 
Dublin, the publisher of the Bible in question. As this is 
rather a curious document, we shall transcribe it from the same 
number of the Dublin Correspondent which contained the pro- 
test of Dr. Troy. It is as follows. 


“ to HIS GRACE THE MOST REV. DR. TROY.” 


“ Parliament-street, October 26, 1817. 
‘© Most Honoured Lord, 


“ Itis with pain and difficulty that I am obliged to controvert» 
for a moment, any statement coming from your Grace; but the 
character which I have earned and maintained these fifteen years, 
unsullied, in the opinions of the Catholic Clergy and Hierarchy of 
Ireland, as the only Publisher and Bookseller in the kingdom of 
works exclusively Catholic, puts me under the indispensable necessity 
of addressing your Grace in public. The declaration which your 
Grace has published, leaves no alternative, but that of either sub- 
mitting to the imputations which it fastens upon me, or of giving, as 
I now do, a simple statement of facts, for the truth of which I ap- 
peal to your Grace’s candour,—and which shall, I trust, substan- 
tially remove the impression that your Grace’s Declaration is cal- 
culated to produce on the public mind with regard tome, =” ” 

* On Monday, the 13th inst. your Grace sent me a message by 
your servant, requesting tu see me at Cavendish-row, at the hour of 
two o’clock, I had scarcely entered your Grace’s apartment, when 
the Very Reverend Dr. Hamill, your Grace’s Vicar-General, and 
the Reverend Mr. Kenny, of Clongowes Coliege appeared. Your 
Grace then produced and read a paper, purporting to be an extract 
from the British Critic, and containing animadversions on the Notes 
ofa late Edition of the Catholic Bible, bearing in the title page, the, 
approbation of your Grace. You then observed, ‘that you were 
sure I had no bad intention in putting your Grace’s name to the 
work, but that very bad consequences had followed ; that finding its 
Way into England, it had armed our enemies against us, and this at 
atime when we were seeking Emancipation.’ pon these remarks, 
I asked, ‘ Did not your Grace approve and sanction the publication 
of a Bible by a Mr. M’Namara, of Cork ?? Your Grace replied, ‘ I 
did.” I then asked, ‘ Did not your Grace depute the Rev. P. A. 
Walsh, of Denmark-street chapel, to revise, correct, and approve, 
for publication, in your Grace's name, the said Bible of M‘Namara ? 
Your Grace answered,‘ [ did.’ ‘ ‘Then, my Lord,’ said [, * that is 
the Bible now in your hand.’ ‘I never authorised, replied your 
Grace, ‘ the Rev. Mr. Walsh to approve a Bible with the Rhemish 
Notes.’ * Of any private understanding,’ said I, * between your 
Grace and Mr. Walsh, I know nothing ; but this I know, that Mr. 
Walsh is accountable for your Grace’s approbation, which is now 
in the title-page.’ ‘ But,’ said your Grace, * are not you the per- 
son who published this Bible—it bears your name?’ * No, m 
Lord,’ said 1; 1 am neither the printer uor publisher; and I shall 
nw 
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now relate to your Grace, how it comes to bear my name :— 
M‘Namara, the Publisher of the Bible to which your Grace gave 
your sanction, became a Bankrupt before the work was completed. 
Mr, John Cumming, of Ormond-quay, Assignee to the Bankrupt, 
purchase the unfinished part, and to cover his own losses, resolved 
upon perfecting the Publication. Having called upon, and re. 
quested of me, to allow him to put my name to the work, I refused, 
except on the condition, that the Clergyman, deputed by your 
Grage, continued to correct the unfinished part. This I did, with. 
out any interest whatever in the transaction, Mr, Cumming ac- 
cordingly applied to the Rev. Mr. Walsh, to whom he paid £20 on 
completing the revisicn of the work, and took his receipt for the 
amount. When | had finished this narrative, your Grace, in the 
presence of Doctor Hamill, and the Rev. Mr. Kenny, acqyitted ime, 
in the must unequivocal terms, of having had any thing to do with 
the publication. Ithen remarked, that your Grace having in differ- 
ent conyersafions disclaimed your approbation ; and certain indivi- 
duals having im consequence denounced me as the forger of it, I 
shonld, in my own defence, publish the whole transaction; upon 
which your Grece promised me to take every opportunity of disg- 
busing those, to whom you had spoken on the subject. For the 
truth of what I have now related, touching the interview of Monday 
the 13th instant, | appeal to your Grace, to Doctor Hamill, and to 
the Rev. Mr. Kenny, 

* Did [not atterwards send your Grace the Numbers of this 
sail Rhemish ‘Testament, on the covers of which are printed these 
words :-—* Now publishing by M‘Namara, the Catholic Bible 
-++-+-+ Torender it the more complete, the elegant, copious, and 
instructive Notes or Annotations of the Rhemish Testament will be 
inserted . .... By permission of his Grace, Dr. T. Troy, Ca- 
tholic Lord Primate of Ireland, this work is carefully revising, by 
the Rev, P, A. Walsh, Denmark-street, Dublin. Printed by Cum- 
ming ?——Moreoyer, did I not accompany these Numbers with a 
letter, calling an your Grace to make good your promise of clearing 
my character trom the imputations it had lain under, through your 
Grace’s misconception of the facts ? This letter, my Lord, I sup- 
press, from the same imotives of delicacy which have kept me silent, 
until your Grace's declaration forced me thus to state the facts ; nor 
shall | add one single comment, but leave the public to draw their 
own conclusions. 


“ Tam, most honoured Lord, your Grace’s very humble and 
most obedient servant, 


* RicuarpD Corywnr.” 


From this letter of the bookseller, it would appear that Dr. 
Troy bad actually given his sanction to the Bible published by 
M:‘Namara of Cork; that Dr. Troy deputed Mr. Walsh to 
revise, correct, and approve it in his name; and we have shewn 
that in the utle-page of the number published in 1813, the 
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Rhemish notes were promised, and that in its body the Rheimish 
Preface was actually printed. It would appear that upon these 
circumstances being represented to Dr. Troy, he fully acquitted 
Coyne on the 13th of October, but that after such acquittal, by 
his subsequent protest of the 24th of October, he passed upon 
him the severest censure. It would also appear, that Dr. ‘Troy 
allows on the 13th, that he had sancuoned and approved of the 
edition in question, but that on the 24th, he utte:ly devies ever 
having given any such sanction or approbation. 

Our readers are in tull possession of the evidence and the 
documents, and we shall leave it to them to determine upon the 
nierits of the case. We have not heard that Dr. Troy has 
published any rejoinder to Mr. Coyne, which may be calculated 
to do away the impression which his letter may excite. Should 
any such document come into our hands, in justice to Dr. ‘Troy 
we shall certainly give it publicity. As the circumstances of the 
case now stand, the letter of Mr. Coyne remains uncontradicted. 
The bookseller indeed appears to teel that his character as an 
honest man is at stake, and is desirous of defending it to the 
utmost of his power. [tis not a slight cause that would induce 
the sole bookseller and publisher of works exclusively Catholic, 
to fly ip the face of the titular primate of Ireland, and that 
primate Dr. Troy. 

Such are the circumstances attending the protest of Dr. Troy. 
It was indeed rather unfortunate that the volume itself “ found 
its way into England,” as it has certainly told a tale, which, for 
tlie sake of the Catholic hierarchy, would better have been sup- 
pressed. Of the inflammatory tendency of the notes in question, 
uo one who has but cast his eye over their contents, can for a 
moment doubt. Yet Dr. Troy, though he does not deny that 
he has read them before, asserts, that he has now only for the 
first time, covsidered them. Our readers, who remember the 
specimens which we gave, will be probably of opinion, that 
they required very little consideration either to understand, or to 
reprobate their tendency, Little as we approve of a hasty and 
rash determination, there are cases in which we should still less 
approve of a cool and deliberate consideration. 

As our feelings are not so much alive as those of the poor 
hookseller, and as we are unwilling to make any observation 
which may be considered disrespeetful, upon the conduct of Dr. 
Troy, we shall not enter any farther ito the circumstances 
attending the foregoing transaction. It is sufficient for us, that 
after four years circulation of the offensive volume, throughout 
the whole of Ireland, Dr. Troy thinks proper at last to enter his 
protest against its contents. it must certainly be allowed, that 
Dr. Troy has shewn a large share of libsrality iv meeting so 
readily 
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readily the opinions of the times, and in dispatching his pastoral 
disavowal so speedily upon the heels of public condemnation. 

Much as we respect Dr. Troy, we must confess, that upon 
the subject of recantation, his opinions and ours do not entirely 
coincide. If we were convinced that we had formed an im- 
proper judgment, or maintained an erroneous principle, we 
would readjly retract our words and frankly disavow our error. 
But we would not therefore disown in one place, the epinions 
which we maintain in another. Dr. Troy has entered a strong 
protest against the doctrines contained in the notes of the Rhe- 
mish Bible, but will he enter a similar protest against those General 
Councils in which the self-same sentiments are maintained? 
What does Dr. Troy himself say, in the second edition of his 
own Pastoral Instructions? 


“ We wish that Protestants and others may judge of our civil 
and religious principles by our catechism, by our books of devotion 
and religious instruction, by the pastoral letters of our Bishops, by 
the dogmatical constitutions of Popes, by the doctrinal decisions of 
our Genera Counci.s, and by our uniform conduct.” P. 103. 


And again, 


“ It is likewise an article of Catholic faith, ‘ That the Chureh of 
Christ is infallible in her doctrinal decisions and canons, on points 
of faith and morals, because he promised to be with her to the end 
of the world. Catholics therefore are obliged to adhere implicitly 
to such decrees and canons of the Church assembled in General 
Council, and confirmed by the Pope as to rules of faith; they are 
also obliged in like manner, to submit to similar decisions and de- 
crees of the Pope, when expressly or tacitly assented to, or not 
dissented from, by the majority of the Bishops representing {and 
governing the Church dispersed. On these points, all Catholics are 
apreed, as on immutable articles of their faith,’ ” 


Now, if it shall appear, that in these very Councils, which 
Dr. Troy has thus declared to be infallible, doctrines are to be 
found of the very same tendency and spirit with those which we 
produced from the Rhemish ‘Testament, Dr. Troy might have 
saved himself the trouble of sending forth, er cathedra, so 
solemn a protest. We do not conceive that Dr. Troy will pub- 
licly disavow the doctrines of any General Council, especially of 
the fourth Lateran. Now, as he has desired that Protestants 
will “ judge of the principles of the Roman Catholics from the 
doctrinal decisions of their General Councils,” and as the fourth 
Lateran’ is ene of the most esteemed among them, we shall 
draw the attention of our readers to the third chapter of this 
celebrated Council, that they may judge of the opinions of Dr, 
Troy and his Church, by the criterion which he himself has 
afforded them. 


ce 


Moneantur 
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© Moneantur autem et inducantur, et, si necesse fuerit, per 
censuram ecclesiasticam COMPELLANTUR seculares potestates, 
quibuscunque fungantur officiis, ut sicut reputari cupiunt et haberi 
fideles, ita pro defensione fidei prastent publicé juramentum, quod 
de terris suz jurisdictioni subjectis universos hercticos ab Ecclesia 
denotatos, bona fide pro viribus EXTERMINARE studebunt, ita quod 
amodo, quandocunque quis-fuerit in potestatem sive spiritualem, 
sive temporalem assumptus, hoc teneatur capitulun juramento 
firmare. 

« Si verd dominus temporalis requisitus et monitus ab Ecclesia, 
terram suam purgare uegiexcrit ab hac Aeretica rapirate, per 
metropolitanum et czteros comprovinciales Episcopos excommuni- 
cationis vinculo innodetur. Et, si satisfacere contempserit infra 
annum, significetur hoc summo Pontifici; ut extunc ipse vasailos 
ab ejus fidelitate denuntiet absolutos, et terram expunat catholicis occu- 
pandam, qui cam exterminatis hereticis sine ulla contradictione possi- 
deant, et in fidei puritate conservent, salvo jure domini principalis, 
dummodo super hoc ipse nullum prastet obstaculum, nec aliquod 
impedimentum opponat, eadem nihilominus lege servata circa eos, 
qui non habeat dominos principales. 

“ Catholici verd, qui crucis assumpto charactere ad haretico- 
rum exterminium sc accinxerint, illa gaudeant indulgentia, illoque 
sancto privilegio sint muniti, quod accedentibus in ‘Terr® sanct2 
subsidium conceditur. iy 

“ Credenies verd, preterea receptores, defensores et fqutorcs 
hereticorum, excommunicationi decernimus subiacere, firmiter 
Statuentes, ut postquam quis talium fuerit excommunicatione no- 
tatus, si salisfacere coutempserit intra annum, extunce ipso jure sit 
factus infamis, nec ad publica officia seu consilia, nec ad eligendos 
aliquos ad hujusmodi, rec ad testimonium admittatur. Sit etiam 
intestabilis, ut nec testandi liberam habeat facultatem, nec ad 
hereditatis successionem accedat. Nullus pretered ipsi super 
quocunque negotio, sed ipse aliis rcspondere cogatur. Qudd si 
forté judex extiterit, ejus sententia nullam obtineat firmitatem, nec 
cause aliquz ad ejus audientiam perferantur. Si fuerit advocatus, 
ejus patrocinium nullatenus admittatur. Si tabellio, ejus instru- 
menta confecta per ipsum nullius penitds sint momenti, sed cum 
auctore damnato dumnentur. Et in similibus idem pracipimus 
observari. Si verd clericus fuerit, ab omni officio et beneficie de- 
ponatur, ut in quo major est culpa gravior exerceatur vindicta. 

** Si qui autem tales, postquam ab Ecclésia denotati fuerint, 
€vitare contempserint, excommunicationis sententia usqueé ad sa- 
tisfactionem idoneam percellantur. San’ clerici non exhibeant 
hujusmodi pestilentibus ecclesiastica sacramenta, nec eos Christiane 
prasumant scpulture tradere, nec eleémosynas aut oblationes corum 
accipiant.” 


Now as we know that very few of those who support the 
question of Catholic Emancipation, will ever have patience to 
examiue into the real tenets of the church, whose interest they 
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are so anxious to advance; we are unwilling to fatigue their at- 
tention by farther citations from the General Councils, m many 
of winch we tind passages equally decisive with that whieh we 
have quoted above. It ts worthy, however, of remark, that the 
doctrine of the third and fourth Lateran, so far from being even 
taculy abrogated by subsequent councils, are most fully and de. 
cisively continmed by the great council of ‘Trent. 

We will now ask Dr. ‘Troy the following simple question. 
Elas not he, and have not all his ecclesiastical briéthren, upon 
thew oath declared, that they believe aud «profess all that is 
declared in the general Gicumenical Councils? Has that gath, 
with respect to those recently adwutted mito the church, been 
modified or annulted 7, And if the oath taken by hint-to a Pro- 
testant prince is diametrica!ly opposite to that taken by him to 
the Roman Catholic Church, which of the two does he cousider 
himself bound to follow? We fear that even with all his facilities 
of disavowal, it would be rather difficult for Dr. Troy to give a 
plain and unequivocal answer to this simple question. 

lf Dr. ‘Troy, on the part of himself and lis brethren, will 
openly declare that from certain sections in the Lateran and 
other Councils they dissent,—that from the articles of their creed 
these sections are both in form and in sptrit excepted—and that 
their former declarations of belief, are by this subsequent act 
annulled or reversed, we shall then admit the Protest of Dr. 
‘lroy agamst the Rhemish notes to be valid, and shall with 
pleasure hail the dawnings of real and undesigning conciliation, 
But ull this act is performed, we cannot consider the Protest of 
Dr. Troy in any other light, but as a declaration to which 
existing cireumstances alone have given birth, which therefore 
existing circumstauces of another complexion would utterly 
annul, 

For what single doctrine is there among all the offensive notes 
which we have cited trom the Rhemish ‘Testament, which is not 
to be found in those General Councils, by which Dr. Troy has 
called upou every Protestant to judge. ‘The very section which 
we have cited above, contains the spirit, and almost the letter, of 
all those sentimeuts, which Dr. ‘Troy iv his late Protest has 
disavowed. We are plain men, not instructed, as Dr. Troy is, 
in all the subtulues of Roman Catholic casuistry. We can be- 
lieve, and upon sufficient reason we can change our belief, 
openly avowing, that either through ignorance or prejudice, we 
had been deceived. We cannot however understand by what 
process, either of reason or morality, the same general princi- 
ples when contained in one volume are resolutely believed, and 
when they appear in another are as resolutely denied. This 
circumstance alone, if fairly considered, will shew how very litie 
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rtance is to be attached to the Protest of Dr. ‘Troy, against 
the Rhemish notes, since in the decrees of canons of his Church 
every thing is asserted, which is asserted in these very notes. 
The fact is, as Dr. ‘Troy himself has already declared, that the 
religion of the Romish © ‘hurch is anchanged and unc hangeable ; 
for if any one main article which distinguishes that peculiar body 
of Christians were struck out, the remainder would quickly 
follow. 

We might indeed have expected, that the general diffusion of 
freedom and toleration which distinguishes the present age, 
would have wrought some little change in the spirit of the 
Romish Church. But the doctrme of exclusive salvation is ae 
firmly maimtained by them, as it was ever in the dark ages. — Dr. 
Troy, in his Pastoral Instructions, asserts, that 


“ Catholics, however divided upon the subjeet of papal infalli- 
bility, are Unanimous in asserting the doctrine of EXCLUSIVE 8AL- 
VATION in the one true faith and Church.” Pastoral Instructions, 
p- 78. 


By this one Church is meant, not the Church Universal, but 
that portion only of it which ts termed Roman Catholic. The 
Protestant believes, that the Roman Catholic may be saved, 
while the Catholic believes, that the Protestant must infallibly 
be lost. Now, without entering very deeply into the practical 
effect of ductrmes, we may fairly say, that from the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation must be generated the proud and persecuting 
spirit which has ever distinguished the Church of Rome. Dr, 
Troy may protest against the uncharitable spirit of the Rhemish 
notes, but while this doctrine is inculcated upon his flock, all his 
protestations will be as ineffectual in restoring the spirit of Chris 
tian charity, as he himself could wish them to be. 

The re public ation of the Rhemish Bible has been, as we 
have seen, not the thought of a moment, but the work of time. 
It has clearly evinced, that the ancient eharacter of the Church of 
Rome still remains unaltered, and that no gratitude for present 
toleration, nor hopes of future power, can repress that spirit of 
animosity which she. has ever cherished toward a Protestant 
Government. And if any thing were necessary to strengthen 
this convictiou in our minds, it would be the Protest of Dr. 
Troy, and the circumstances under which it was made, . In con- 
ducting his defence, a man may prove too much as well as too 
httle, and the event will be equally fatal to his cause. Dr, 
Troy should remember this before he hazards another Protest. 

We would earnestly entreat the friends of Emancipation to 
pause but for a moment, and to consider the utter hopelessness 
of effecting any real conciliation by such a measure. The 
nearer the Roman Catholics have advanced towards the attain- 
ment 
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ment of their object, the more powerfully has the spirit of animo- 
sity discovered itself in all their debates, in all their measures, 
and in all their publications. They already declare the offer of 
an equal share of political power to be an insult; they demand 
a greater extension of privilege and power for the Church of 
Rome, than is now in the possession of the Church of England. 
Whatever their warmest friends may propose to grant, there is 
something still beyond, and as long as that shall remain uncon- 
ceded, the irritation will continue unallayed. All pains are 
taken to inspire the rising generation, not with the spirit of love, 
but of hatred to their Protestant brethren. Let our readers 
consider how great must be the effect of the publication before 
us, which to the amount of many thousands have been four years 
in active circulation among the population of Ireland, and this 
at the very time, when Catholic Emancipation was on the very 
eve of being carried into complete effect. ‘They who command 
the opinions of the great mass of Irish Catholics, will take good 
care that no measure of the English government shall ever prove 
a source of conciliation or attachment. ‘They will teach them 
that the surrender even of the constitution itself mto their hand, 
is but a refined and studied insult, and unhappily they have too 
many means of carrying their point. The debates of the Lrish 
Catholics, the tone of their letters in the English newspapers, 
the whole plan of their proceedings will furnish the clearest evi- 
dence of this alarming truth. The language of their political 
leaders is the same with that of their religious instructors, it in- 
culcates the same spirit and poings to the same end. 

The charity, which Dr, ‘Troy in his Protest: so studiously 
commends, is best shewn not in empty words, but in generous 
and liberal deeds. ‘The Protestants have granted toleration, pro- 
tection, and even maintenance, to the religion of the Roman 
Catholics; the return which they have received for the boon 
which they so readily bestowed, has been an increase of violence 
and ill-will. In proportion to the value of the concession has 
been the ingratitude which they have experienced. The only . 
thing that they have as yet withheld is POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 
Other grants have only excited the declaration of all the offen- 
sive principles which distinguish the Church of Rome; this 
would afford the means of carrying those principles into execu: 
tion. We do earnesily hope that the complexion of affairs 
‘around them, will prevail upon a British Parliament to preserve 
this Palladium of a Protestant Constitution whole and inviolate ; 
and that no sophistry will indace them to surrender the fortress 
into the hands of its avowed and open enemies ; lest Toleration 
by being placed in the hands of the mtolerant, should destroy 
itself, and the spirit of animosity should rise into the power of 
injury. 

ART. 
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Ant. Il. The Life of James the Second, King of England, 
&e. collected out of Memoirs writ of his own Hand. To- 
gether with the King’s Advice to his Son, and his Majesty's 
Will. Published from the original Stuart Manuscripts tn 
Carlton- House. By the Rev. J. 8. Clarke, L.L.B. F.R.S, 
Historiographer to the King, Chaplain of the Household, 
and Librarian to the Prince Regent. 2 vols. 4to. Gi. 6s. 
Longman and Co. 1816. 


THE Life of James the Second comprises the most  interest- 
ing period of English history. He who wishes to acquaint him- 
self with the true spirit of our constitution, will study it there ; 
and he who feels grateful for the blessings which it has secured 
to him, will be anxious to investigate the character and conduct of 
those illustrious men, who preserved it by their firmness, and 
improved it by their wisdom, But, with all these claims on our 
aitention and our curiosity, no part of our history has been" less 
satisfactorily treated. ‘The account of Hume, though it forms 
part of the most laboured portion of his work, and that on which 
he seemed principally to build his hope of fame; is still little 
more than a finished and elegant sketch : and, while we miss iu it 
that accuracy of research and completeness of detail, which so 
important a series of events required, our confidence in the his- 
torian is shaken by his evident partiality for the House of Stuart, 
and his continual endeavours to palliate, if not excuse, the con- 
duct of Janes. With a sceptical indifference to all religious 
contests and opinions, he affects to rd the king’s bigotry 
only as a weakness; and he seems i | unable to a 
the feelings of a nation, which considered its civil liberties as of 
less value than its religion; and, probably, would have sub- 
mitted to great encroachments on the former, had the latter 
been preserved inviolate, He blames, indeed, James’s undis- 
guised hostility to the protestant faith of his people; but it is 
because it was imprudent, that it is condemned: and he hesitates 
not to call a monarch, the errors of whose reign were all to be 
imputed to the vices of his character, “ more unfortunate than 
criminal.” He chuses to forget that his faults, as a king, were 
the result of his opinions and sentiments as a man; that he at- 
tempted to destroy the religion of his subjects, because he was a 
bigot; and to subvert their liberties, because he was @ 

The same partiality represents the domestic life of a man, who 
publicly kept a mistress, as irreproachable, and entitled to our 
approbation; and speaks of the patron and rewarder of the 
| brutal 
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brutal and merciless Jefferies, in measured language, as “ severe 
but open in his enmities.” 

Rapin, tediously minute in his details, and unsatisfactory in 
his reasoning, perplexes the reader by an accumulation of petty 
circumstances, but affords him little aid in developing the mo- 
tives of the principal actors in this eventiul scene. Hostile to 
the character and conduct of James, he fails m marking the prin- 
ciples which guided his patriotic opponents. As a dry unvar- 
nished narrative of such facts as came within his knowledge, 
Rapin’s account of this r ign may be referred to with advantage ; 
but the philosophic students of history will turn with disgust 
from pages, where the vein is scarcely rich enough to reward 
the trouble of extracting it from the mine; and toil is repaid by 
little more than the weariness which it has occasioned. 

‘The impartiality requisite for an historian, can scarcely be 
expected from Burnet. But it is not necessary to believe that he 
was guilty of wilful misrepresentation, or to join in the violent ac- 
cusations, which have been brought against him by some, as much 
perhaps under the influence of party feelings and prejudices as 
himself; for it was natural that he should see the conduct and 
principles of his associates with a favourable eye; and that he 
should not be able entirely to divest himself of dislike for per- 
sens and measures, to which he had been so large a portion of 
his life opposed. There is, besides, a chattering gossip in his 
narrative, altogether beneath the dignity of history: and though 
he may perhaps be depended on for veracity in the relation of 
events which fell under his immediate knowledge; yet, as-he 
was abseat from England almost the whole of the reign, and 
necessarily drew his information from others; the bias of his 
character, which led him to dwell with pleasure upon trifles, and 
to give easy eredit to all which comcided with: his prejudices, 
must ever detract considerably from his reputation as an historian. 

Of Mr. Fox's imperfect work we wish mot to speak: the 
public have already passed their judgment upon it, and against 
that decision no appeal is likely to be made. That Mr. Fox 
failed as an historian is not surprising; since all his habits and 
all his pursuits emimently disqualified him for the task: we do 
not blame that netural partiality, which mduced the noble editor 
of his historical fragment to commit it to the press ; but hed he 
withheld it, he would perhaps have consulted better for the fame 
of his illustrious relative. 

It is not, indeed, from a person deeply and intimately connected 
with the polines, even of our day, that a good history of this 
eventiul pertod can be expected: its occurrences have still too 
great a sway over the present feelings aud distinctions of public 
men, to be viewed by such a wiiter with impartiality. Another 
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generation will, perhaps, wear away, before the contests of whig 
and tory can be related as a tale of other times; andthe conduct 
of the great founders of those parties, which have by turns so 
long ayitated or directed the councils of the uation, can be fairly 
estimated, or candidly stated. In the mean time, to accumulate 
documents for future historians, is to benefit posterity; and, in 
this light, the volumes before us should be viewed, in order 
properly to appreciate the motives or the utility of their publica- 
tion. These Memoirs should not, however, be considered as 
an original work: they are no more than a compilation from 
original papers; amd their talue will be estimated in proportion 
to our belief of the fairness with which these papers have been 
cited or employed. 

Could the original document have been preserved, it would 
doubtless have been a highly iuteresting and valuable record, 
though its statements would have been liable to the suspicion 
ever attaching to him who bears witness of himself: but the evi- 
dence of the work before us, when unsupported by collateral 
evidence, will be admitted with still greater reserve ; as allows 
ances are to be made, not only for the natural self-deceit, b 
which the writer of the original document was intluenced; but 
for the devoted partiality of an adhereut ; a partiality produced 
by the combined force of regard for @ friend, veneration for a 
fallen prince, and a bigoted attachment for that religion, which 
he sacrificed his throne im a vain.attempt to establish. 

We cannot, therefore, entirely agree with the editor, in his 
dpinion of the importance of these Memoirs, ‘They certainly 
contain much historical anecdote and information: but these 
anecdotes, and that information are given by an interested and a 
prejudiced party; and they come to us at second hand; derived 
we scarcely know when, or how, or by whom, from sources for 
ever closed against our research: they have lost the interest 
which attaches to the personal narrative of an illustrious sufferer, 
without gaining that impartiality, which such a narrative can 
never be expected to possess. Where the work describes the 
sentiments und feelings of the unfortunate and tnisguided mo- 
narch in his own words, it is interesting; where it represents 
him as bearing testimony to facts which he witnessed, or had 
peculiar means of knowing, the information is valuable; but 
where his personal character is involved, (and these Memoirs 
attempt to palliate his errors, to recommend his most discre- 
ditable actions, and to throw the blame of bis failures and his 
faults on others,) we remember, Nemo damnatur se judice. 

‘Fhe narrative contained in these volumes, was comprised in 
four tomes of manuscript; which were purchased by the Prince 
Regent of the Abbe James Waters, Procurator General of the 
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English Benedictines at Rome, to whom they had been be- 
queathed by the late Duchess of Albany. The editor's preface 
gives a circumstantial account of the manner in which these 
Stuart manuscripts, as they have been called, were fimally 
secured, and of all which is known of tlieir date and author, 
From this statement it appears probable, that they were drawn 
up after the death of James Il, and under the inspection of 
his son. The work was evidently revised, and in some in- 
stances corrected, by the Chevalier St. George; and the care 
with which it was preserved, sufficiently proves the value set 
upon it by the Stuart family. ‘lhe ‘ manuscript, we are told, 
is written throughout in a clear and legible hand, and verified by 
continual references in the margin to King James’s original 
Memoius; which, there is every reason to believe, fell a sacrifice 
during the French Revolution, to the fears of the person to 
whom they had been intrusted. The editor appears to have 
performed his duty with sufficient care and attention: the or- 
thography of the manuscript is preserved throughout; and 
where it was necessary to supply a word or more to complete 
the sense, the addition has been so made, as to be easily distin- 
guished from the original. 

‘The first tome, or division of the work, gives an account of 
the transactions in England from October 1633, when James 
was born, to the surrender of Charles I. to his rebellious par- 
liament, by the traitorous and mercenary Scots. Jt then details 
the various attempts made, during the year 1647, to carry off 
the Duke of York to the Contment; and his tinal escape to 
Holland in 1648. From that period to the Restoration, the 
narrative is principally confined to the personal adventures of the 
duke ; his four campaigns in the Freuch army under Turenne, 
und bis subsequent service with the Spaniards. ‘The events 
which produced the Restoration are only slightly alluded to, and 
the tome closes with the return of the duke to England with the 
king, in the year L060. 

The second tome is occupied by a relation of the public and 
private occurrences, in which the duke was at all concerued, 
trom the Restoration to the death of Charles I].; aud affurds 
a curious insight into the intrigues and cabals of that profligate 
reign: whea the sovereign himself set the example of meanness, 
debauchery, und corruption: uafaithful to. his word, unjust in 
his dealings, and loose in his conduct as a man; at once wreso- 
lute and despotic, facile and cruel as a prince; squandering 
upon his mistresses and bis favourites the revenues, which were 
given him to support the dignity of his crown, and the honour 
of his coantry; and meanly becoming a pensioned hireling of 
France, because he dared not meet the representatives of his 
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people, or subject his conduct and his government to the scrutiny 
of a parliament. - 

The third tome contains the events of James’s reign, from his 
accession to his flight into France; and, in the fourth, the his- 
tory is continued unto his death. 

tis scarcely to be expected that we should follow the com- 
piler through this long and various narrative : the interest of the 
work is indeed almost wholly confined to the three last tomes of 
the manuscript. The brief relation of the Rebellion, with 
which the first tome commences, is unimportant, when com- 
pared with the other contemporary histories which we possess, 
and of little value as a document. The observations of a child 
upon that busy and eventful period (for James was only nine 
years old when his persecuted father raised the royal standard 
at Nottingham, and he esca from England before he was 
fifteen) cannot be much relied on, even when he professes to 
speak from observation: but when he relates the transactions of 
campaigns, and criticises the conduct of commanders, and the 
counsels of statesmen, we can consider him only as the detailer 
of reports furnislied by others, and” of sentiments which he had 
received as the opinions of his attendants, Still, however, when 
he adverts to facts which may be supposed to have strongly in- 
terested the feelings and excited the attention of a child, we read 
his narrative with interest. Instances of this kind are to be 
found in his account of the conduct of Hotham at Hull (p. 2), 
of the gallant bearing of Lord Willoughby in defence of his 
father at the battle of Edgehill (p. 14), of the personal behaviour 
of the king, the answer of Lord Dorset (p. 15), and bis own 
narrow escape from that battle. But when he reflects upon the 
conduct “of the engagement, and the measures adopted after it, 
it is no longer the child, who speaks from the feeling and con- 
Viction of the moment; but the man, who in after life reasoned 
upon past events, and drew his conclusions from sources equally 
Open to all inquirers. 

Among other curious facts mentioned in this part of the nars 
rative, the editor reckons the assertion (p. 23) that |Prince 
Rupert received positive orders, from King Charles, to fight the 
battle of Marston Moor, (see Preface, p. 25). Surely he .is 
not to be informed, that Clarendon not only states, that Prince 
Rupert pleaded this order in his defence, but quotes the passage 
in the king’s letter which the prince thus interpreted: though, 
be adds, that the letter would not bear the seuse which had 
been put upon it, and that it never was produced until after the 
murder of the king, who alone was able to explain its meaning. 
It is evident, that Claréndon considered this ovly as an excuse, 
iuvented by the prince, to palliate the disgrace which he had 
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incurred by this rash and fatal action; and we can scarcely sup- 
pose that the Duke of York would, at this juncture, be better 
acquainted with the intentions and wishes of his: royal father, 
than this his tried and valued counsellor *, 

Nor cau we consider it as an important historical fact, or one 
which is at all explanatory of the sentiments aud views of Crom- 
well, that, at the surrender of Oxford, he was the only one of 
the parliamentary generals who knelt, when he was presented to 
the duke. (Preface, p. 25.) All the officers, we are told, kissed 
the duke’s hand, except Fairfax the general. (Life, p. 29.) 
But did we infer, from the different conduct of these two 
leaders at that moment, that Cromwell wavered in his hostility 
to the monarch, whose blood he afterwards shed; and that 
Fairfax was his unrelenting enemy ; we should form an opinion, 
which neither the character, nor subsequent conduct of the 
two men will seem to justify. Cromwell was indeed well de- 
scribed by Sir John Reresby, as “ the deepest dissembler upon 
earth ;” (Pref. p. 25). and at times his dissimulation was carried 
so far, that it appeared almost to deceive himself: but, though 
there bad perhaps been moments during the war, when views of 
interest might have induced the wily politician to return to his 
allegiance, assuredly this could not have been one of them; for 
the king's situation was then desperate, his forces utterly de- 
feated and dispersed, all his strong places taken, and himself a 
prisoner, and at the mercy of his enemies. Cromwell, perhaps, 
was then meditating upon that plan, which he afterwards adopt- 
ed; when, having the person of the king in his possession, he 
paid him a feigned respect, in order to make him more effectu- 
ally the tool of his own ambition ; and his ceremonious conduct 
to the duke at Oxford, may have been intended to throw a 
_ shade over his scarcely ripened projects. 

ve following account of the duke’s escape is interesting; 
and we the more readily extract it, because we are not aware 


that the circumstances have been so fully stated in any other 
publication. 


“ All things being in this readines, on the night of the fore- 
mentioned day, (20th April, 1648,) the duke went to supper at 
his usual! hour (which was about seven), in the company of his 
brother and sister ; when supper was ended, they went to play at 
hide and seek, with the rest of the young people in the house: at 
this childish sport the duke had accustomed himself to piay for & 
fortnight together every night, and had us’d to hide himself in 





—— 


* See Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, Vol. II. p. $90, 
folio edit. 
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laces so difficult to find, that most commonly they were half an 

ur in searching for him; at the end of which time he usually 
came out to them of his own accord. This blind he lay’d for his 
design, that they might be accustomated to miss him, before he 
really intended his escape}, by which means, when he came to 
practise it in earnest, he was sure of gaining that half houre, be- 
fore they could reasonably suspect he was gone. 

“ His invention had all the effect he could desire: for that night, 
so soon as they began their play, he pretended, according to his 
custom, to hide himself; but, instead of so doing, he went first 
into his sister's chamber, and there locked up a little dog which 
used to follow him, that he might not be discovered by him ; then, 
slipping down by a paire of back stairs which led into the inmost 

arden, having found means beforehand to furnish himself with a 
Sy of a back door from the said garden into the park, he there 
found Bamfield, who was ready to receive him, and waited there 
with a feotman, who brought a cloke, which he threw over him, 
and put on a perriwig. From thence they went through the Spring- 
garden, where one Mr Tripp was ready with a ha&kney-coac , 
which carried them as far as Salisbury-house. There the Duke 
went out of the coach with Bamfield, as if he had intended some 
visite in that house, and Tripp went forward.with the coach, hav- 
ing received directions to drive into the city, and keep the coach 
as long as he could conveniently at that end of the town. But when 
they were gone, the Duke and Bamfield went down Ivy-laye, 
wher they took boat, and landed again on the same side of the 
river, close to the bridge. From thence they went into the house 
of one Loe, a surgeon, where they found Mrs. Murray, who had 
women’s clothes in a readines to disguise the Duke. Being imme- 
diately dressed in them, he departed thence, attended by Bam- 
field, and his footman, to Lion-key, where there waited a barge of 
four oars, into which they enter'd, and so went down the river, 
the tide serving for the passage. 

‘They were no sooner in the barge but the master began to 
suspect somewhat ; for when Bamfield bespoke his attendance there 
with the barge, he had only told him, he was to bring a friend; 
but now finding a young woman was brought without other com- 
pany, it made him jealous there was something more in the 
busines then he had first imagined; the consideration of which’did 
so much affright him, that his whole discourse in going down was 
imployed in telling them, it was impossible to pass by the block- 
house at Gravesend, without discovery, and that they had no other 
way to get on boord the ship which waited for them in the Hope, 
then to Jand at Gravesend, and from thence procure a paire of 
oares to carry them on ship-boord. And when Bamfield debated 
the matter with him, shewing the difliculty and hazard of procur- 
ing a boat which shou’d convey them to their ship, he rais*d now 
objections of his own danger from the shining of the moon and 
other inconveniences ; but while they two were thus reasoning the 
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matter, the master of the barge hecame fully satisfied concernin 
those suspitions which he had, that this woman was some disguised 
person of considerable quality ; for peeping through a cranny of 
the door into the barge-reom, where there was a candle burning be- 
fore the Duke, he perceiv’d his Rojal Highness laying lis leg 
upon the table, and plucking up his stocking in so unwomanish a 
manner, that he concluded his former surmizes of him were un 
doubted traths, as he afterwards acknowledg’d to them. 

“ This vision so absolutely confounded him, that he hardly 
knew what he did or said; which they perceiving, that (shoughe) 
it best for them to confess the truth, and trust him with their lives, 
being well assured beforehand of his honesty. Therupon the 
Duke told him who he was, and with all assured him he would not 
be unmindfull of this action, but take care of kis fortune, and pro- 
vide for him; and that if he thought it hazardous to return to Lon- 
don, be would carry him over with him into Holland. 

« This ingagement confirm'd his mind, and then he assur'd 
them, thay he would venture to pass by the block-houses at 
Gravesend, Without setting them ashore, which he accordingly per- 
form’d: for when they approached the town, he put out the light, 
and suffer’d the barge to drive down with the tyde, by which 
means they past undiscover'd by the block-houses, and arrived at 
the ship, which was a Dutch pinck of seventy tons, that lay ready 
for them at the upper end of the Hope, and had already been dis» 
charged at Gravesend: Sjr Nich. Armorer, Collonell Mayard, 
aod Richard Johnson, with each of them a servant attending on 
. him, were already before them on ship-boord, in expectation of 
the Duke’s coming, which Bamfield had intrusted to their know- 
ledge, that by their assistance they nfight be masters of the ves- 
sell, in case there shou’d be occasion for it. 

“At break of day, they got their anchors aboord, and set+ 
ting sayle with a fair wind, the next morning early came to an 
anchor before Flushing: there they stay’d, expecting the benefit 
ef atyd to carry them up to Middleburgh. ‘The master of the 
ship, with two of his tive hands, went ashore to Flushing in his 
boat, intending to be back again by that time the water was high 
enough te carry him to Middleburg. But before he return d, 
Owen, the master of the barge, who was come along with the 
Duke, came down with great amazement into the little cabban, 
where his Royal Highnes was with the rest of the company, and 
teld them, that there was a parliament frigate just Goming in, 
which he was confident came in pursuit of them ; ‘that she wou'd 
be up with them immediatiy, and therefore they ought to get 
their anchor on boord as speedily as they were able, and without 
loseing time set sayl for Middleburg. One of the company then 
asking him, whither he weve assured it was a frigate, he, who was 
@ seaman, so positively aflirm’d it, that none amongst them having 
at that time any knowledge of sea affaires, they were easily per- 
guaded te beleave him ; whereupoa they gave erders to the two 
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seamen, who were remaining sfiil on boord, to get up their an- 
chor, and set sayle, which they refusing to perform till such time 
as the master should return, they forced them to comply with their 
erders, by the help of the two servants; and John Owen charg’d 
himself with carrying the ship to Middleburg in safety, notwith- 
standing he was told by the seamen, that there was hardly suffi- 
cient water, and that he saw the hazard of loosing the vessell. 
But the fear he had of the English ship, whieh he took for a man 
of war that follow’d them, prevail’d above the other of ruming 
on ground ; though afterwards it prov’d only to be a merchant- 
man: accordingly as he had been foretold, the ship struck twice 

upon the Barr; yet at length they got over safely, and without 
any dammage to the vessell, it being flood; and they were no 
sooner over the skole places, then Owen himself acknow ledged 
his mistake. And the master coming on boord at the same time, 
they arriv’d at Middleburg before the tyde was wholly spent. 

“ The Duke went on shore in his woman’s habit and continued 
there that night ; the next day he took boat for Dort; where be- 
ing arrived, he sent away B: unfield to the Hague to give notice to 
his sister and the Prince of Orange of his being there, and to pro- 
vide him with some cloths, not having brought over any with him, 
besides the disguise which he then wore. Immediately (they) sent 
their yachté to bring him to Maesland Slyice, whither his sister 
came to meet him; the Prince of Orange having before mett him 
as he pass’d by the Brill, and so soon as he was landed they car 
ry'd him to their house of Honslardyke.” Vol. 1, p. 34. 


We pass over the Duke's campaigns with Turenne, in which 
he seems to have behaved in such a tnanner as to gain the confi- 
dence and esteem of that great commander ; nor shall we dwell 
on the little squabbles and intrigues which disturbed the court of 
the unfortunate Charles IL. who, though a wanderer, and often 
reduced to the greatest extremities, still preserved the semblance 
and bearing of aking. The second tome, which commences at 
the restoration, offers us mere important matter; as the Duke 
began to assume a more conspicuous character, and to take a 
share in the conduct of public affairs, which m great measure 
identified him with the government. 

The Duke’s marriage with the daughter of the Chancellor, 
afterwards Earl of Clarendon, is related in a manner which 
calls for some observ ation, in justice to that great statesman, 
and excellent man, who is charged with comiuct wholly an- 
worthy of his station, and incompatible with ‘the general imte- 
grity of his character. 


“ We must not forget to mention in this year, (1660) so impor- 
tant and so extraordinary a passage of the Duke’s life, as was va 
first marriage with the Lord Chancellor’s daughter, extraordina 
indeed, both in itself and in the consequences, both good and 
which 
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which in process of time followed from it. When the Princesse of 
Orange came to Paris to see the Queen her mother, the Duke be- 
ing (there) at that time, as has been before mention’d, Mrs. Anne 
Hide was one of her maids of honour, who then attended her: it 
happen’d that after some conversation together, the Duke fell in 
love with her, she having witt and other qualitys capable of sur- 
prising a heart less inclinable to the sexe, than was that of his 
Royall Highness in the first warmth of his youth. She indeed 
shew’d both her witt and her vertue in managing the affaire so 
dexterously, that the Duke overmastered by his passion, at last 
gave her a promise of marriage some time before the Restoration : 
not long after which, the Lord Chancellor, her father, being then 
uppermost in the King’s favour, the Duke chose that time to beg 
his Majesty’s leave, to perform what he had promised; which at 
first his Majesty positively refused, and used many arguments to 
dissuad the Duke from that resolution; and not only his Majest 
but many of the Duke’s freinds, and most especially some of his 
menial] servants, with a violent zeal opposed the match. How. 
ever (the Duke still continuing constant in his resolution to be 
true in his word, and chusing rather to undergo the censure of be- 
ing fraile in promising, then of being unjust in breaking his pro- 
mise) the King at last, after much importunity, consented to the 
marriage; and it may well be supposed that my Lord’ Chancellor 
did his part, but with great caution and circumspection, to soften 
the King in that matter, which in every respect seem’d so much 
for his own advantage. The King’s leave being thus obtain’d, 
the Duke without loss of time privatly married the young lady, 
and soon after own’d the marriage. It must be confessed, that 
what she wanted in birth, was so well made up by other endow- 
ments, that her cariage afterwards did not misbecome her ac- 
quired dignity.”’ Vol. I. p. $87. 


We are unwilling to suppose the Duke himself capable of 
the insinuation against the honesty of his wife’s father, conveyed 
by the latter part of this passage ; and we observe that no re 
ference is given by the author of the manuscript to the original 
Memoirs of James. "The account, therefore, stands upon the 
single authority of the anonymous compiler, and it Is in direct 
contradiction to Clarendon himself, who, in his life, gives a 
very circumstanual, but entirely different relation of the whole 
atlair. 

Thence it would appear, that, so far was the chancellor from 
consenting to the match, when known and sanctioned by the 
king, that he expressed the most decided dislike of it, and 
shewed his anger by putting restraints upon his daughter, which 
had nearly caused an open rupture between the Duke and him- 
self*, Elume appeals to these manuscripts, and copies their 
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history; but we see not how their testimony is to weigh against 
the narrative of Clarendon +. If, indeed, these MSS. could 
be considered as an original document, or if this part of 
them was verified by reference to the original Memoirs of James, 
the two assertions of two persons equally capable of knowing 
the truth, might be weighed against each other: but as it is, 
we may be allowed tu adhere to Clarendon’s account; and to 
impute the covert attack upon him contained in the passage 
which we have quoted, to that dislike, which the Jesuit secre- 
tary of a Popish prince may be supposed to feel of the firm and 
constant supporter of the Protestant Church of England. 

We pass on, however, to matters of more “ pith and mo. 
ment.” 

The struggle which finally deprived James II. of his crown, 
and excluded his family for ever from the throue of the British 
empire, was produced by his bigoted attachment to the Romish 
Cliurch, and his despotic principles of government; which, as 
has been alledged, involved him in projects subversive of the 
liberties and the religion of his subjects. Measures so decided 
as those adopted by the Convention Parliament, and afterwards 
completed by the Act of Succession, can be justified only by the 
strong and overwhelming necessity of the case. And though 
James, by his pusillanimous flight, furnished the wise and mo- 
derate statesmen of the day with the convenient plea of abdica- 
tion, by which the policy which self-preservation demanded was 
perhaps reconciled, as far as possible, to the principles of the 
two leading parties in the nation; yet, after all, the question 
will recur, was it necessary to exclude the misguided monarch 
from his country and his kingdom? This necessity can only be 
shewn, by proofs that our civil liberties, and our Protestant 
Church could only thus be secured; and if these proofs fail, 
however we may rejoice in the consequences of the Revolution, 
as it has been very improperly and unwisely called, we shall 
still be obliged to detract somewhat from the reputation for 
integrity, and virtue, which their posterity have gratefully attri- 
buted to the counsellors and actors, in this great and beneficial 
event. 

No small portion of the value attaching to these volames, 
arises from the information which they afford us, on this inter- 
esting subject ; information the more to be depended on, as it 
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+ Rapin’s assertion that the Duke was averse to the match, but 
was forced to yield obedience to his brother, whose affection for the 
Chancellor induced him to insist on it, is in contradiction to both 
accounts, and seems little worthy of credit. Rev. 
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flows, not from the unwilling confessions of disappointed and 
humiliated ambition, nor from the reasonings and observations 
of a victorious enemy ; but from the declarations of James him- 
self, who felt no misgivings of conscience respecting the mea- 
sures which be had pursued, no doubt of the truth and rectitude 
of the opinions he had embraced; or from the narrative of his 
biographer, who evidently considers these measures a8 the pecu- 
liar glory of his master’s reign, and these opinions as the most 
undoubted proofs of his piety and wisdom. . 

The Author has admitted us into the most secret counsels 
of the monarch; be has laid open his views, his intentions, his 
wishes, often in the very words in which James himself expressed 
them ; and has thus enabled us to account for the decided opi- 
nion, which statesmen, of the most opposite sentiments on other 
topics, seemed to have then concurred in forming, that public 
safety, and the prolonged dominion of James were incom- 
pauble. 

Doubtless, though that opinion rested principally upon his 
overt acts, and the evident tendency of his councils and his 
Pees it was corroborated by a thousand minute circum- 

stauces of conduct, conversation, and manner, which, though 
lost to us, were then carefully observed, and to their awakened 
apprehensiens were “ confirmations strong as proofs of holy 
writ.” But none of these could carry stronger convictions to 
their minds, than we may derive from the testimony which the 
Kivg here voluntarily and deliberately bears against himself. 
Whether we regard him as the secret adviser of his unprincipled 
and vacillating brother ; or as the monarch, steadily pursuing 
that course which he had marked out for bis predecessor, we 
shall see him, at all times, the decided enemy of parliaments, 
the stubborn asserter of a right to dispense with the established 
laws of his country, and to invade, at pleasure, the rights, the 
property, and the religion of his subjects. We shall see him 
surrendering, also, his reason, his judgment, and his conscience, 
to the directions of his spiritual counsellors, and, under their 
influence, systematically labouring to subject his people to the 
grinding and intolerable tyranny of papal na even under the 
cloke of his royal promise, that their religion should be preserved 
to them inviolate. 

If we appear to lay the greater stress upon this part of his 
character ; if we consider it as of itself furnishing that evidence 
which justifies the proceedings of 1688 ; it is because we esteem 
Ins bigotry a’ the master-spring of his conduct and his measures ; 
and impute his despotie conduct as a king, to his blind and en- . 
thusiastic devotion to Popery, in its most offensive form. The 
constitution of this country exacts, not only from. its sie 
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but from all who hold authority under him, a most explicit re- 
nunciation of the Romish faith; because the civil and religious 
liberties of Britons are inseparable, and he who feels himself 
bound in conscience to destroy the former, will not hesitate to 
attempt it by the invasion of the latter. ‘Phe prosebyting zeal 
of that Church, which excludes all from eternal. salvation but 
those within its own pale, will regard any inpediments to its 
success, which may be raised by the temporal interests of men, 
as dust in the balance; and they who have once assumed a right 
to torture the body that they may save the soul, will scarcely 
hesitate in their proceedings, from a respect for the social rights 
or liberties of their destined victims, 

These truths have been already exemplified in the life and 
conduct of James ; and the wisdom of our ancestors has endea- 
voured to prevent the recurrence of the evil, by the must so- 
lemn act which legislative authority could frame. If we wish 
to avoid the anxieties, the fears, and the sufferings which sug~- 
gested the necessity of such measures, let us guard all the bal. 
warks which they erected with the most watchful jealousy : let us 
consider this as a principle never to be lost sightwof, that politi- 
cal power is never, in any shape, or under any modification, to 
be conceded to the Papists. Once break down this barfier, 
once admit the adherents of the See of Rome to a seat in the le- 
gislature, to a share in the public councils of the realm, to the 
interpretation and administration of our laws, and the dirécfion 
of our military force, actum est de republica; the Church 
and state will perish together; a legate de datére will new 
model the one, and the dispensing power the other. The most 
ample toleration for his religious opinions may be conceded to 
the Romanist ; in. common with all other Dissenters, he may 
be allowed to worship God according to the traditions of his 
fathers, or the dictates of his own wayward will; it is a question 
between God and himself, and to a higher tribunal we ought to 
leave its decision: as a Briton he may also jnstly clam the most 
entire security of person and property, which our laws provide 
for all, without regard to situation or religion ; but power, no- 
thing but madness or fatuity will place within his reach. If he 
will not be contented with any thing less than ‘this, let him learn 
that, though we may pity his frowardness, and bear bis murmur- 
ings with patience, we are prepared firmly to resist his preten- 
sions; atid to risk as much in the’ defen¢e, ‘as our ancestors did 
~ ~ establishment of our ‘civil Tiberties, and our protestant 
aith. i ' 

We subjoin the account here given of the Duke’s conversion, 
and of the political measures to which it instantly lec 5 an ace’ 
count which, if itis to be believed, and the maim lacty hich it 
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records are substantiated by other evidence, may teach a useful 
lesson to those, who sve not the danger of conceding power to 
the Romanists. 


“It was about this time, in the beginning of the year 1669, 
that his Royal Highness (who had it long in his thoughts that the 
Church of England was the only true Church) was more sensibly 
touched in conscience, and began to think seriously of his salva- 
tion. Accordingly he sent for one Father Simons, a Jesuite, who 
had the reputation of a very learned man, to discourse with him 
upon that subject ; and, when he came, he told him the good in- 
tentions he had of being a C atholick, and treated with him about 
his being reconcil’d to the Church. After much discourse about 
the matter, the father very sincerly told him, that unless he would 
quitt the communion of the Church of England, he could not be 
received into the Catholic Church ; the Duke then said, he thought 
it might be done by a dispensation from the Pope, alledging to 
him the singularity of his case, and the advantage it might bring 
to the Catholick religion in general, and in particular to those of it 
in England, if he might have such dispensation for outwardly ap- 
pearing a Protestant, at least till he could own himself publickly 
to be a Catholick, with more security to his own person, and ad- 
vantage to them. But the good father insisted, that even the 
Pope himself had not the power to grant it, for it was an unalter- 
able doctrine of the Catholic Church, not to do ill that good might 
follow. What this good Jesuite thus said, was afterward con- 
firmed to the Duke by the Pope himself, to whom he wrott upon 
the same subject. ‘Till this time his Royal Highness beleev'd (as 
it is commonly beleev’d, or at least said, by the Church of Eng- 
land doctors) that dispensations i in any such cases are by the Pope 
easily granted, but Father Simons words, and the letter of his 
Holines, made the Duke think it high time to declare himself, 
and not to live in so unsafe and so uneasy a condition.” Vol. I. 
p. 440. 


The conversation of Father Simon, and the letter of the 
Pope, thus produced their intended effect, by urging the hesi- 
tating convert to a public avowal of his opinions. As, how- 
ever, the Church of England doctors are not bound to take 
their opiniuns of the principles of Popery from the ipse dizit of 
a Jesuit, or the assertion of the Pope himself, they will pro- 
bably continue to believe and affirm, that dispeusations have 
been easily granted by the Pope im such cases, ad promovendum 
ecclesia bonum. And though it is an unalterable doctrine of 
Christianity, that their damnation is just who teach us to do 
evil that good may follow; yet they well know that this doc- 
trine has long been practically superseded in the self-named 
Catholic Church, by the more convenient maxim ubi uéilitas 
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provocat, laudabilis dispensatio est. If any thing can heighten 
the effect of the imposition thus practised upon the credulous 
James, it is the recollection that Father Simon was a Jesuit, a 
member of that order, with whom it was a fundamental princi- 
ple, that the end justifies the means. But we proceed with 
our extract. 


«“ Wherefore his Royal Highness well knowing that the King 
was of the same mind, and that his Majesty had open’d himself 
upon it to Lord Arurdel, of Warder, Coed Arlington, and Sir 
‘Thomas Clifford, took an occasion to discourse with him upon that 
subject about the same time, and found him resolv'd as to his be- 
ing a Catholick, and very sensible of the uneasines it was to him 
to live in so much danger and constraint; and that he intended 
to have a privat meeting with those persons above nam’d at the 
Duke’s closett, to advise with them about the ways and means fitt 
to be taken for advancing the Catholic religion in his dominions, 
being resolved not to live any longer in the constraint he was 
under. This meeting was on the 25th of January, the day in 
which the Church celebrates the conversion of St. Paul. 

‘When they were met according to the King’s appointment, 
he declar’d his mind to them in the matter of religion, and re- 
peated what he had newly before sayd to the Duke, how uneasy 
it was for him not to profess the faith he beleev’d, and that he had 
call’d them together to have their advice about the ways and me- 
thods fittest to be taken for the setteling of the Catholick religionin 
~- kingdoms, and to consider of the time most proper to declare 
himself,’? 


We presume, therefore, that the King’s mind had not been 
enlightened upon this subject by previous consultation with a 
Jesuit, or by a letter from the Pope; unless, indeed, that dis- 
pensation might be easily obtained for a King, which had been 
s0 peremptorily refused to the heir presumptive of a crown. 


“ Telling them withall, that no time ought to be lost, that he 
was to expect to meet with many and great difficultys in bringing 
it about, and that he chose rather to undertake it now, when he 
and his brother were in their full strength and able to undergo any 
fatigue, then to delay it till they were grown older, and less fitt 
to go thorow with so great a design. This he speake with great 
earnestness, and even with tears in his eyes ; and added, that they 
were to go about it as wise men and good Catholicks ought to do, 

‘The consultation lasted long, and the result was, that there 
was no better way for doing this great work, then to do it in con- 
junction with France and with the assistance of his most Christian 
Majesty, the house of Austria not being in a condition to help in 
it: and in pursuance of this resolution, Mons. de Croissy Colbert, 
the French embassador, was to be trusted with the secret, in order 
to 
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to inform his master of it, that be might receive a power to treat 
about it with our King. ‘The doing ef "this took up much time, for 
the treaty held on, not only here, but also Lord Arundel was sent 
into France to conferr with that King, and to conclude the treaty : 
Sir Richard Beliag was intrusted to draw the articles, and to 
do the part of a secretary in thé it negoctation. 

The tre ity was not finally concluded and sign’d till about the 
beginning of 1670, the purport of which was, that the French 
king was to give two hundred thousand pounds a year, by quar- 
terly payments, the first ef which to begin when the ratifications 
were exchanged, to gers ihe king to beoin the work in England, 
that when the catholic religion was settled here, our king was to 
join with France in m: het s war upon Holland; that, in case of 
success, lrance was to have such a part as was stipulated ; the 
Prince of Orange such a share, and England was to have Sluce, 
Cassant and Walkeren, with the rest of the sea-parts as far as 
Maesland-Sluce. The French had a great mind to have begun 
the war with Holland first, but Lord Arundel being sent again over 
into France, convinced that king of the necessity of beginning 
first with the catholicity here; and so it was at last adjusted, and 
the first payments began according to the articles. 

‘* All this was translated (qu: transacted) with the last secrecy ; 
and in preparation thereunto Collenel Fitagerald, lately come from 
Tanger, where he had been governor, was to have a new regiment 
of foot rais’d for him, and such officers chosen for it as might be 
confided in; his regiment was to be put inte Yarmouth, and he 
made governor of that important town; the Earle of Bath was 
made Governor of Plimouth, Lord Belasis of Hull, Lord Wid- 
drington of Berwick, all of them men in whom the king might 
confide; the fleet and Portsmouth were in the Duke’s hands; nor 

was the generality of the Church of England men at that time 
very averse to the catholick religion: many that went under that 
name, had their religion to chuse,. and went to charch for com- 
pany’s sake; the few troops that were on foot were look’d upon 
as well affected, and their officers, all except Colonel Russel, such 
as would serve the crown without grumbleing, or asking questions. 
The rigorous Church of England men were let loose and encou- 
raged underhand to prosecute according to law the noncon- 
formists, to the end, that these might be more sensible of the ease 
they should have when the catholicks prevailed. But how all this 
design came to faile, an account shall be given in its proper place.” 


Vol. I. p. 41. 


We have refrained, in’ many instances. from commenting on 
this passage ws we proceeded in extracting it, because we would 
not call off the attention of our readers from the details of this 
nefarious plot against the religion ‘and independence of our 
country. We question whether even the annals of those subtle 
intriguers the Jesuits, can’ furnish a more striking exposition of 
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that “ unalterable doctrine of their Church, not to do ill that 
good may follow” than is contained in this treaty; by which the 
two most powerful monarchs in Europe agreed ; the one for the 
paltry bribe of two hundred thousand pounds a year, given to 
make him independent of. all legitimate restraints wpon his au- 
thority, and to enable him to overturn that Protestant Church 
which he had sworn to defend, to assist the other in destroying 
the balance of power by the conquest and partition of Holland. 
And when these exploits, so worthy of the restless ambition 
of the one, and the unprincipled meanness of the other, were 
accomplished ; then these confederates in miquity were to divide 
the spoil: Lewis taking “ such a part as was stipulated 5” what 
part Is not mentioned, but we presume it was the lion's 
portion; as the magnanimous Charles was to have been can. 
tented with that of the less, the pestiferous island of Walcheren, 
and a few sea-ports, which he would have held by tavour 
of his ally, and just so long as might have suited his conve- 
nience. But perhaps nothing is more disgusting to the whole 
transaction, than the low and selfish end for which Charles con- 
descended to play the hypocrite. Lewis declares his objects 
without disguise, Holland was the great obstacle to his scheme 
of continental empire, and Holland ne would have; two hundred 
thousand pounds per annum was a price, at which, even the for- 
bearance of England, much more lier co-operation was cheaply 
purchased: and the extension of what the biographer calls Ca- 
tholicity, could not be unpleasing to a monarch, whose conduct 
towards his own subjects proved his intolerant attachment to the 
Romish Church. On his part then, there was at least uo com- 
promise of his own principles, no disguise of his intenuon. If 
from him we turn to James, though we detest his bigotry, we 
cannot, in this instance, tax him with lsimeerity : he had not 
then bound himself by oaths and promises to detend the Pro- 
testaunt faith of the Church of England; and he acted as every 
sincere and zealous adherent of a Charch, which holds the doc- 
trines of infallibility and exclusive salvation, may be expected 
to act when possessed of power. Had he reasoned upon the 
justice of his cause, or the lawfulness of the means by which he 
sought its success, he would have ceased to be a bigot. As it 
was, though his projects sufficicutly proved that bigotry is as in- 
jurious to the qualities of the head, as of the heart; and tivat 
its measures will partake as largely of folly, as of guilt; still, in 
this he rose superior to his brother, that the object he pursued 
was that which he avowed, that he felt what he expressed, and 
acted under a conviction, however erroneous, that his course 
was the path of duty. But the dissimulation and treachery of 
Charles admit of wo extenuation, and are, we believe, unpa- 
ra‘icled 
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ralleled in our history. Cromwell, indeed, was an arch dis- 
sembler, and could cant, and pray, and weep, when treason and 
murder were in his thoughts ; but though he was a villain, at 
least it will be allowed, that his villainy “aimed at a splendid ob. 
ject, if it had deeper characters of guilt, it had not the mean- 
ness of that which Charles was content to practise ¢ if he gave 
his eternal jewel to the common enemy of man, it was for the 
throne of England: he did not, hke Charles, affect to shed 
tears for a religion which he despised, that he might gain two 
hundred thousand pounds by his hypocrisy ; he did not consent 
to sell his own reputation, the interests, the honour, the  reli- 
gion of his country, to her deadliest foe, that he might have a 
few more guineas to squander in low debauchery, among his 
mistresses, and his favourites. 

If from the motives of these royal intriguers, we proceed to 
examine the character of the plot which they had contrived, we 
shall find that its wickedness was fully equalle d by its extravagance. 
When we hear of Charles undertaking, by means of a quarterly 
payment of 50,0001. to overturn the British constitution in 
Church and State, and to aid in subverting the liberties of Eu- 
rope, we are forcibly reminded of that sage philosopher, who, 
with an admirable conception of the proper adaptation of means 
to ends, engaged to regulate the seasons, and to diffuse plenty 
through the world by a supply of sunbeams extracted from 
cucumbers. 

‘The instruments of the royal brothers were as ridiculously dis- 
proportionate to the mighty project, as their finances. ‘They 
calculated, it appears, upon the active support of two of the 
ministry, three lords, and one colonel: and, in addition to this, 
they reckoned on the presumed influence possessed by the Duke 
over the navy ; on an equally imaginary disposition in the army 
to go all lengths with their sovereign ; and on the apparent indif- 
ference of many members of the Church of England to the 
religion they professed. Charles, we believe, had too much 
penetration to be sanguine about the success of a design so sup- 
ported ; but if by seeming to enter into it, he could procure 
money for his necessities, and his pleasures, without subjecting 
himself to the anxieties and troubles of a parliamentary cam- 
paign, his object was answered ; and we do him the justice to 
beheve, that he never really-wished, or seriously mtended to 
do more. But James was too zealous in the cause he had un- 
dertaken to be deterred by difficulties. Among other devices 
by which he hoped to accomplish his object, he built much 
upon the possibility of destroying Protestantisin,. by fomenting 
the dissensions of its professors ; with this view, the noncon- 
formists were to be flattered, and soothed by declarations of in- 
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dulgence on the part of the king; at the same time that they 
were goaded by covertly exciting the more zealous members of 
the Church to prosecute the laws against them; that thus they 
might fancy, that their only safety lay in contributing to the de- 
struction of the Church of England, and taking refuge under 
the more moderate dominion of Papal Rome. 

They were too wise to fall into the snare ; but many circum- 
stances concur to prove, that the plan here detailed by the bio- 
grapher of James, was immediately tried; and though Charles, 
incapable of adhering steadily to any system of policy, was 
soon induced to relinquish it by the opposition of his Parlia- 
ment; yet, when James succeeded to the throne, it was spee- 
dily resumed ; and he persisted in it with an obstinacy, which 
shewed that he considered it to be a master-stroke of political 
ingenuity, and the most refined stratagem in the desperate game 
he was playing. 

[To be continued.} 





Art. lll. An Essay on some Subjects connected with Taste. 
By Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart. FLR.S. P.PhA.CL 
R.S.E. F.S.S.A. &c.  8vo. 301 pp. 8s. Longman and 
Co. 1817. 


IT is an old remark among the members of our craft that, for 
the purposes of a reviewer, a very bad book is the next best to a 
very good one. Without, however, at once consigning the work 
betore us to the first mentioned class of literary productions, we 
are constrained to observe that, considered in all its parts and 
bearings, it is a queer performance ; exhibiting, amidst many 
unquestionable tokens of cleverness and even of philosophical 
acumen, a vast mass of absurd doctrine and wretched reasoning. 
We may, at the same time, be permitted to inform our readers, 
that we did not fix upon this Essay, as the subject of an article, 
from any expectation that much new light had been thrown by it 
upon the question which its author professes to handle. We 
have almost given up the subject in despair ; and, accordingly, 
looked for nothing more from Sir George than a little ingenuity 
in marshalling old objections, and in pressing dogmatical theorists 
With anomalous cases. A baronet, with nearly two-thirds of the 
alphabet at his name, expressing literary honours, and indicating 
a high place among scientific men, excited, uo doubt, some 
curiosity; for, although we cannot decypher above one half of 
these characters of honorary uotation, we cannot fail to imagine 
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that F.R.S. P. Ph. Cl. R.S.E. F.S.S.A. &c. must mean some 
thing very great at Edinburgh. ‘This curiosity was naturally 
heightened too, by an important fact stated in the advertisentent ; 
namely, that some vacant hours having occurred during the 
session of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 1816-1817, he 
offered to fill them up by reading some parts of his Essay; and 
that the reception these detached parts met with, and the dis- 
cussion which they excited, led to his reading almost the whole 
of it to the Society, and to his afterwards bestowing more pains 
wpon it than he had intended, with the view of committing it to 
the press, All this, however, flattering and promising as it may 
appear, only adds another proof in confirmation of an opinion 
which we have long entertained, that Royal Societies and other 
penodical assemblies of learned men are in general very dull meet- 
mgs; that, m such places, the body of philosophy is frequently 
found without the spirit; and that, rather than say nothing where 
they have nothing to say, philosophers themselves will condescend 
tv solemn trifling and unmeaning dispute. 

We proceed, nevertheless, to the contents of this little volume ; 
and for the sake of greater clearness in our arrangement, we 
shall consider them under the three following heads, theology, 
metaphysics, and taste. Besides these heads, so full of doctrine 
and argument, we have, moreover, thirty-six skulls which contain 
nothing ; being the mere outlines of so many crania supplied, 
it should seem by the keeper of a museum, and measured and 
delineated according to the principles of Dr. Spurzheim. On 
the subject of skulls, however, our author expresses himself 
with becoming caution, and abstains from any direct or formal 
wpplication of the doctrines connected with brain and bone to 
the principles of taste; both because these doctrmes have not 
been generafly studied, and ‘f because many who pretend to 
understand them, have studied them but slightly.” In the mean 
time, he recommends a patient and persevering collection of ob- 
servations, first on the larger organs and then on the smaller ; and 
if opportunity occurs, an “ extensive comparison of skulls and 
their contents,” 

ist. As the basis of bis religious opinions, Sir George takes it 
for granted that mind is essentially the same im all persons; in 
short, that there is no variety of mind. ‘To every one who be- 
eves m the sacred writings, this, he says, must be evident. 
throughout the whole volume our souls are spoken of, as all 
equally capable of enjoymg immortality and everlasting happimess : 
aud as being all equatly hable to eternal misery. It there were @ 
variety of minds this could not be; for a mind so formed as to be 
evil being ditherent from one formed to be good, aud: being im- 
mortal aid unchangeable, could not be said to be capable of en- 
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joying heaven and eternity; and repentance would be impossible. 
As mind is isomortal and unchangeable in its nature, he continues 
to argue, Hf it were created bad it must remain to ail eternity bad, 
But we are aot warned in Scripture to war against the spirit, but 
to strugule with the tlesh as that which is the euemy of the soul. 
The body is described as a burden on the mind ; and is acknow- 
ledged to have so great a power over it that there is more joy in 
heaven over a sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine just 
persons wii0 have no need of repentance. ‘The reward of happi- 
ness i & future state, therefore, concludes Sir George, we may 
expect will be greater in: proportion t» the difficulues which we 
have to overcome, and the eatent of the victory we gain. ‘Thus, 
says he, winding up his argument, we have the,very best autho. 
rity for believing that mind is not various, and that it 1s very 
much under the control of the body ; that it is essentially the same 
in every individual, but subject in different bodies to different de- 
grees of control; im other words, he adds, liable to be drawn 
with greater or less force, out of the line of duty prescribed to us. 
The same authority teaches us, that the bodies of all are not alike 
in their influence over the mind. 

Now, would not a school.boy of ten years of age, upon read- 
ing the above statement relative to the human mind, stand pre- 
pared to ask the learned Fellow of the Royal Seciety of Edin- 
burgh, P. Ph. Ch. &c. how, as the soul of man is unchangeable, 
it could possibly be altered by the body so as to become either 
better or worse than it was when it proceeded from the hands of the 
great Creator ? And, furthermore, how does it happen that, since 
the minds of the whole human race are the same, or, m his own 
words, that there is “ no variety of mind,” there should be such 
an immense diversity in talent, temper, taste, and dispositions, in 
the actual intercourse and pursuits of life? If it be said, m reply 
to these questions, that the character of the soul, in point of ge- 
ius and virtue, depends altogether upon the shape of the skull 
and the quantity of brain which it encloses; then, it must be al- 
lowed to follow that the mental energies spring rather from the 
size of arrangement of the cerebral matter, than from the original 
properties of the thinking substance; in short, that the brain 
moves the soul and not the soul the brain. ‘The mind is the 
same in all, says the Spurzheimite, but the body is different in 
all: and it 1s according to the differences of the bodily qualities 
that one man is a poet, and another a soldier, and the third a sot, 
and the fourth a highwayman, and the fifth a mathematician. As 
a divine, therefore Sir George must consign the bodies of bad 
men to eternal punishment and let the soul escape; because, im 
the first place, all evil is supposed by him to originate in the 
body; and secondly, because as the soul, according to the same 
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authority, is completely unchangeable, it will at death escape from 
the body in every respect the same as when it entered it. A 
goodly system this, and highly orthodox ! 

2diy. The ground work of his metaphysics, or as some of his 
countrymen would call it, the philosophy of mind, seems to be 
quite of a piece with his divinity ; consisting of a set of opinions 
not easily reconcileable either with common sense, or with the 
ordinary opinions of philosophers. For example, he maintains 
that judgment, memory, and imagination are different im different 
persons, not only in degree but in kind ; that poetry, architecture, 
and music require, each a peculiar description of faculties ; that 
the memory which serves well in music would be of no use in 
poetry, and that the judgment which discriminates in architecture 
would not serve for appreciating the relations of things, in the 
painting academy, and in the music-saloon. Other philosophers 
have thought that judgment and imagination and memory are 
terms which indicate, with sufficient precision, a eertain class of 
mental acts, or states, common to all men whose minds are 
entire ; and that, whatever variety may appear in these acts arises 
either from a greater or less degree of vigour in what we may 
venture to denominate the mental constitution, or merely from 
the particular direction in which any one of these faculties may 
have long and ‘steadily exercised. We might, indeed, as will in- 
sist upon having one sense for smelling assafcetida, and another 
for the fumes of tobacco, and a third for otto of reses, as one 
judgment for building a ship, and another for painting a ship, 
and another still for steering a ship. ‘This doctrine, too comes, 
with a singularly inconsistent air, from one who had just asserted 
that the minds of all men are the same ; that there is no variety 
of mind: and that the souls of men are eternally unchangeable. 
To satisfy our readers that we are stating things as they are, we 
shall quote the following paragraph relative to memory. 


“ There is yet another faculty necessary for a man of taste, and 
that is memory. That thisfaculty varies in kind is perhaps more 
apparent than any variety in imagination or judgment, One man 
may havea very strong memory with respect to places where he has 
been ; and may retain the relative position of every mountain, tree, 
rock, river and lake, so as to have constantly at his command 8 
picture of every place he has visited, which he may contemplate, 
or commit from his memory to the canvas, But the possession ol 
this kind of memory does not imply that of retaining names. With 
outa memory for names, a landscape painter may succeed perfectly, 
but he cannot become a linguist; nora botanist; nor a minerale 

ist; nor pursue with success any other branch of natura! history. 
io become a natural historian, two kinds of memory are necessarys 
which are not always found together; viz. a memory for forms and 
amemory fo: namcs. Some persons have an extraordinary verbal 
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memory ; that is, they remember whatever they hear, and can repeat 
it; they can get by heart passages of prose and poetry with facility, 
while others cannot retain a line ; they take pleasure in the study 
of language, while others consider it dry and tiresome, Some per- 
sons have a strong memory for numbers, and can without the help 
of setting down figures on paper, resolve very difficult questions ; 
while others with every assistance, can scarcely retain the simplest 
rules of arithmetic. A musician requires « memory for to enable 
him to know the signs employed in music; for place, to distinguish 
the position of the notes upon paper, and of the relative position ot 
his fingers on an instrument ; he must also have a memory for time; 
and all these, independent of the peculiar musical talent, commonly 
called a good musical ear. Many persons have very delicate ears 
or harmony and for time; and even imagination for composition, 
who cannot learn to play on aninstrument. It follows, from such 
facts, that there is an imagination and a memory belonging to each 
talent; and consequently there must also be a distinct perception 
and judgment fur each. If perception, imagination, memory, and 
judgment were each an indivisible faculty, it would be impossible 
that any man could exhibit unusual perfection in one talent, and be 
defective in every other instance, and which are frequently met 
with. If it be necessary that a man to be an actor, must have memory 
to enuble him to repeat his part, it is also necessary to enable a man 
to find his way back after having passed through a thick forest. 
But how comes it that one man can find his way with greater facility 
than another ; that he can have a local memory remarkably strong; 
and yet not be able to get two lines of poetry by heart. In short, it 
we attend to human nature, and observe mankind, instead of shul- 
Ung ourselves up, and presume to measure man by ourselves, we 
cannot refuse to admit that every art requires a peculiar talent, to 
which a peculiar perception, imagination, memory and judgment, 
belongs. ‘The sciences require various talents combined ; but each 
talent must have its attendant powers.” 


This we believe is the metaphysical jargon of the school 
founded, or attempted to be founded, at Kdinburgh, under the 
auspices of Dr. Spurzheim; according to which a man of any 
talents whatever must have half a dozen memories, as many ima- 
ginations, and as many judgments. If he can paint, be is sup- 
posed to have the memory for forms, and the local memory, and 
the memory of proportions, together with the imagination for 
drawing figures, and the judgment for putting on colours: if he 
can also read, then Le has the verbal memory, and the judgment 
of interpretation; and, if im addition to these accomplish- 
ments, he can play on the violin, he necessarily possesses the 
memory of time, and the memory of form, and the memory of 
piace,and the memory of relative position, and the judgment of 
fume, and the judgment of harmony, and the “ imagination for 
composition.” If we were to take into the list of his acquire- 
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ments, writing, arithmetic and mathematics, we should hare 
memories, judgments, and imaginations without end ; for as every 
talent requires a different set of these faculties —different i in kind 
as well as in degree—a person even of very ordinary endowments 
will ne -cessarily exercise more intellectual powers than either 
Locke or Reid has names for. In short, to enable a man to 
put on his clothes in the morning, he must call into requisition, 
before he is well awake too, no fewer than three of his memories : 
the memory of form to distinguish his breeches from his waist- 
coat; the memory of plac e, to bring before his minds’ eye the 
particular nudity to which each covering is to be applied ; and the 
memory of relative position, to determine the arrangements of 
the several vestments. How simple and elegant is this system of 
mental philosophy ! 

We have merely to mention, on this second head, a maxim 
which the learned baronet las recommended to the philosophicat 
world, and upon which, he assures us, he himself proceeds; 
namely, that “ no man in such discussions, or on any occasion, 
should take it for granted, that the perceptions and consciousness 
of all men are similar to his own.” What, then, follows from 
these, but that every man must have a system of intellectual phi- 
losophy for himself, and that all the reasonings and generalizations 
of Descartes, Roche: Hume and Stewart, must go for nothing: 
If the perceptions of all men are not regulated by similar princi- 
ples, there can be no basis for phlosophicat deductions ; and all 
that we can know of the operations of mmd, will be a few scat- 
tered facts, unconnected by any affinity, and equally mexplicable, 
and uninteresting. We know not, indeed, what the author means 
when he says that the conscivusness of one man, must not be as- 
sumed as being similar to that of another : for it seems to us abso- 
lutely impossible, even to conceive one mode of consciousness as 
differing from another mode ; or rather, that there should be two 
modes of consciousness. A fine instance of philosophical para- 
dox no doubt; to maintain first that all minds are originally 
and essentially the same, and then to found upon that assumption 
the most inconsistent and extravagant of all doctrines, teaching 
that the minds of no two men are ahke, even in their perceptions 
and consciousness,—the most general of all our mental attributes 
or functions. 

Sdly, Co Taste, Sir George writes freely, and at first thought, 
as he secms to write on all other subjects ; but whether it arises 
from the circumstance that the opinions of men, in this tield of 
enquiry, are less settled; or whether according to the maxim de 
— non disputandum, the minds of men are more open to 

iberality ; or lastly, whether it springs from the fact that Sir 
George has vot availed himself here of Dr. Spurzheim’s assistance, 
we 
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we pretend not to determine ; certain it is, however, that he has 
indited less nonsense on beauty and sublimity, than on the topics 
of physiology and pure metaphysics. We mean not, indeed, to 
say that, even, where he is must sensible, he is at all sound in his 
opinions, viewed on their broad ground either as principles or 
practical rules ; for we are fully satisfied, that the theory which he 
attacks supplies the only rational clue tor following out the various 
processes of thought, in that intricate labyrinth of perception and 
association, wherein our sentiments connected with taste are evi- 
dently generated, All rules have exceptions; and all general 
propositions relative to wind, at least, are exposed to a certain 
degree of objection arising from particular cases not well defined, 
from discrepancies in pert of fact, and above all from the im- 
perfections of languag Upon such anomalies accordingly, and 
springing from these sources, Sir George Steuart Mackenzie has 
founded the greater part of his remarks ; and yet, we must ob- 
serve that some of them unquestionably merit the attention of 
Mr. Alison, and the other writers of the same school, by whose 
works they appear to have been chiefly suggested. 

Our readers are aware, that the theory on taste, which is now 
generally held, was first explained at length by Mr. Alison ; and, 
moreover, thatit restson the doctrine of association, at first derived 
fron: che sagacious hints of Mr. Gay, and afterwards unfolded by 
Dy. Hartley, in his ingenious “ Observations on Man.” The 
‘cading principle of the theory now alluded to, as is hardly neces- 

wy to mention, seems to resolve itself into the following propo- 

tiov; namely, that there is neither beauty nor sublimity in any 
orm, colour, or sound, but masmuch as the objects in which 
hese qualities reside, awaken in the mind of the bebolder senti- 
wents of tenderness and love, or of deep reverence and awe. = It 
is maintained, accordingly, that no object can be fixed upon as 
a indisputable specimen of either the beautiful or the sublime, 
without, at the same time, qualifying the selection by a reference 
to the sentiments of some particular people, or of a particular 
age; for let the object or quality fixed upon, be what it may, 
it will be possible to name some people, or to state some epoch 
in the history of the human race, as an exception to the univer- 
sality of the sentiment connected with it. With respect to 
beauty, more particularly, it is extremely difficult for us to fix 
upoa uny given qualities m form, or in colour, upon which to 
found a standard of taste. ‘Take, for example, the complexion 
of the human face, and the figure of the human body, as they 
are moditied by climate, or diversified by habits of living, and it 
will instantly appear, that there is no tint from the white of the 
Albwo to the black of the Moor, through all the shades of pmk, 
tawney, and copper, which mankind at large will agree m assign- 
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ing to beauty, as its characteristic colour. So it is, with regard 
to shape ; and so js it with regard to all the constituent parts 
of the beauuiul, in nature and in art, when separately examined. 
The only standayd is to be derived from the feelings and emotions, 
of the spectator ; and these, itis well known, vary with a thousand 
arbitrary cacumstances, Beauty may, therefore, be described, 
as that something ina cer‘am class of objects which excites and 
keeps up emations bordering upon love, tenderness, and pity; 
and which thus serves the purpose of a mirror in reflecting our 
own tuward sensations. 

But is beauty, in external objects, nothing more than the power 
of exciung emotion, founded upon certain associations already 
subsisting in the mind? The disciples of the Alisonian school 
will answer in the aflirmative ; and argue, that neither colour, 
form, nor sound, has any intrinsic property whereby to create the 
emotions of taste; that none of these qualities is either beautiful 
or sublime, except in so far as it connects itself with inferences 
of the understanding, or with affections of the heart. One of 
then, indeed, quoted by Sir George, boldly proposes an experi- 
mentum crucis on this poit, and commits the fate of his doctrine 
to the decision of lis readers, on a subject where all men sup- 
pose themselves qualified to judge. 

* "The most beautiful object in nature, perhaps,” says he, 
“ is the countenance of a young and beautiful woman; and we 
are apt at first to imagine that independent of all associations, 
the forms and colours which it displays, are, in themselves, 
lovely and engaging, and would appear charming to all beholders, 
with whatsoever impressions they might happen. to be connected. 

A very little reflection, however, will probably be suflicient to 
convince us of the fallacy of this impression, and to satisfy us 
that what we admire, is not a combination of forms and colours, 
which could never excite any mental emotion, but a collection 
of signs and tokens of certain feelings and affections, which are 
un, ‘versally recognized as the proper objects of love and sym- 
pathy. Laying aside the emotions arismg from difference of 
sex, and supposing temale beauty to be contemplated by the 
pure and unenvying eye of a female, it seems quite obvious that 
among its mgredicuts, we should trace the signs of two different 
sets of qualiues, that are neither of them the object of sight, but 
of a higher faculty: m the first place, of youth and health; 
ai in the second place, of innocence, gaiety, sensibility, intelli- 
gence, delicacy, or vivacity.” 

As Su George meets his antagonists on this ground with 
better suceess tau in ony other quarter of the field of contro- 
versy, We shall transcribe his reply to the above remarks, leaving 
our readers to form their own judgment. 
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“ Tt would be a strange assertion,” says he, “ that we could 
not distinguish whether a woman was young and healthy, unless 
we consider her face beautiful. Yet such an assertion is implied 
in the quotation | have made. As no one can be hardy enough 
to deny that the indications of youth and health are as distinct 
in a plain as in a beautiful face, the theory of association ought 
to lead us to admire both of them equally, because the same 
associations are applicable to both. Innocence is just as easily 
discovered in a plain as in a beautiful face ; and it would be ex- 
tremely presumptuous in us, to separate virtue from an homely 
female, and appropriate it exclusively to one who is beautiful. 
Hence it would be absurd to affirm that a woman with a plain 
face was not innocent. We have been already told, that the 
idea of force and labour effectually destroys the beauty which we 
might imagine to exist in the imitations of natural objects. The 
idea of vice is surely more repugnant, when attached to the 
female character, than force and labour when connected with 
inanimate matter. But shocking as this idea is, it does not 
destroy the beauty of the female countenance. Among the 
abandoned women of a great eity, the proportion of beauty will 
scarcely be found to be less than among the same number taken at 
random from among the virtuous. The goddess of beauty 
herself is described as a notorious strumpet and adulteress, and 
as actively employed in encouraging vice in others ; yet we look 
upon her statue as a model of perfection in the female form. 
With respect to gaiety,” he continues, “ it seems scarcely necessary 
to remark, that it is a quality common to the whole sex, hand- 
some or ugly. There is, however, considerable difference found 
m the degrees of sensibility; but they are common to both 
classes ; and so are the differences in intelligence, delicacy, aud 
vivacity. If beautiful women were found to be the patentees 
of youth, health, innocence, &c. 1 might comprehend the force 
of such associations. But 1 cannot allow, that qualities which 
are common to the whole sex, can confer any thing on particulas 
individuals, whether they be beautiful or ugly. We have no right 
lo appropriate to a beautiful woman, what it is possible she may 
not actually possess. Pretty idiots are, perhaps, more common 
than ugly ones; and a considerable number of female geniuses 
have been known, and sume are now in existence, whose face 20 
man could persuade himself to consider beautiful. I do not 
mean to say that beauty cannot be combined with all that is 
virtuous, amiable, and intelligent; but I maintain, that want of 
beauty does net indicate any deficieucy of such qualities, nor 
beauty the possession of them. We wish for the combination, 
but our wishes cannot effect it. We de not, however, fur that 
reason, say of a beautiful woman who is silly and vicious, _ 
she 
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she is ugly; nor of a plain woman who is known to be virtuous 
and intelligent that she is beautiful. Hence every association of 
this kind is impossible, or at least entirely fanciful and arbitrary, 
It is evident,” he concludes, ** that there must be something i 
certaim forms of the human countenance, quite independent of 
such associations, and of every other which has the power of 
affecting us with emotions of beauty.” 

In justice to our author we cannot belp remarking that a plain 
face will imdicate, as well as a beautitul one, all the qualities 
which bis antagonist fixes upon, as the constituent paris, 
or proofs, or manifestations of beauty, in the human counte- 
nance ; and there can be no question, we think, that on this, as 
well as on some kindred subjects, the phraseology of Mr Alison 
and his followers, is eminently defective m precision. Suil, it 
must be conceded to these plulosophers, that where the features 
are natural and regular, the essentials of beauty consist im ex- 
pression; and that even the finest form and most faultless 
colours, which can disunguish the face of # woman, produce 
httle emotion in the heart of a beholder, possessed himself of 
taste and virtue, if they do not, at the same time, manifest 
mtelligence and feeling. ‘The face of a weak, or depraved 
woman may, indeed, be pronounced beautiful, and even looked 
upon with some degree of pleasure, in the same way that we 
admire pojsonous fruit aud beasts of prey, which may happen 
to be arrayed in the forms and colours we have becn accustouied 
to admire. In the minds of all human beings there are prevail- 
ing associations, which induce a species of generalization in their 
tastes and habits; and, in many cases, there are (rams of associated 
ideas, so extremely powerful, as effectually to counteract, and even 
supersede, the influence of casual and minor associations. In 
avalyzing an impression, too, it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to fix upon the radical and leading association, so to speak, upon 
which it rests; and, what is more, when the analysis is com- 
pleted, and all the ingredients of the emotion are spread out 
before the philosopher, he tinds reason to suspect, that what he 
was in search of, has completely eluded him, Fog example, 
m the case quoted above by Sir George, trom the work of an 
able wister, an attempt is made to determine the particular 
qualiucs, im the indication of which beauty is supposed to 
consist; and we find, that when he has fimshed bis enumeration 
of them, he has aciually mentioned none, which are vot fairly 
compatible with the cuure absence of tha! enviable possession. 
Healih, ont youth, aud innocence, and vivaeity, together with 
wteliigence and soft fecling, may certainly be expressed as un- 
equiv oc ally, in the face of a plain girl, as in that of the most 
exchanting maid, tha: cclipses in the ball-room, or carries captive 
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the hearts of rural swains. The mechanism of the human mind 

js exceedingly miricate, and its workings unsearchable ; and in 

many cases, accordingly, even of the commonest occurrence, 

we are compelled to reason from the eifect rather than from the 

cause ; whilst, even in this retrogressive mode of investigation, 

we ave apt te miss certain links of the chain which comects the 
with another. 

it is worthy of remark, however, that Sir George Mackenzie, 
and all who attack the theorf of taste, which is founded upon 
association, contine themselves to mere anomalies and particular 
cases of exception, without suggesting any principle whereon to 
explam the general phenomena of beauty and sublimity, and, 
at the same tine, to reconcile these contrary instances. It is 
ety to make a collection of apparent exceptions to every philo- 
sopuical theory. “The Copermean system of the cele stial bodies, 
has not passed unassailed with arguments, drawn from narrow 
and ignorant views ; and the school of Hutchinson continues, 
we believe, to maintain a puny warfare against all the strong 
holds of Newton. 

‘The only rational doctrine which could be opposed to the 
theory of association 18 that which was taught by the ar 
Dr. Francis Huichinson, of Glasgow ; the object of which wa 
to prove, that we are evdowed with faculties, called by him 
reflex senses, which perceive and enjoy those qualities im the 
works of nature and of art, that fall under the department of 
taste, in a manner strictly analogous to that in which we beéome 
conscious of smells, tastes, or sounds, by means of the bodily 
orgs. ‘There was, accordingly, m his system, a sense of 
beauty, a sense of sublumity, a sense of novelty, aud a sense 
of ridicule ; and to account fully for every sentiment, or emotion, 
connected ‘with these qualities, nothing more was necessary, 
than to refer to the particular sense, supposed to be thereby 
affected. An object was admitted to be beautiful, or sublime, 
upon the same principle that one substance was admitted to be 
sweet, and another was allowed to be sour. 

A very obvious objection to this hypothesis, however, arises 
from the fact, that whilst sugar is sweet and aloes bitter all the 
world over, there is no colour, or form, or sound, and far less 
atiy combination of colours, forms, and sounds, which can be 
fixed on as universally beautiful or sublime. ‘This fact, indeed, 
at once so striking and so indisputable, first suggested to philo- 
sophers that the source of onr emotions, in this department of 
human pursuit, must be sought for, not m the external qualities 
of things, but in the character of our own feelings, and in our 
habitual preferences and attachments. Hence the origin of that 
set of opinions on taste, which Mr. Alison has set forth, and 
illustrated 
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illustrated with so much success. Like all theorists, however, 
he has, on some occasions, clearly pushed his principles too far ; 
and in his examples, particularly, he has, in more than one 
instance, invalidated his general reasoning by an unhappy appli- 
cation of his doctrmes. ‘Thus, after remarking that the colour 
of a polished steel grate is agreeable, he says, “ suppose it 
inted green, or violet, or crimson, all of them colours much 
more beautiful’’—admitting by the by that there is an intrinsical 
difference in the beauty of colours—* and the beauty of it is 
altogether destroved.”” Now this example was chosen by Mr. 
Alison to prove, that when the particular associations we have 
with certain colours are destroyed, their beauty is destroyed at 
the same time. ‘* But,” as Sir George very justly remarks, “ the 
beauty in a polished steel grate is vot its colour, but the perfec- 
tion of its polish ; and, accordingly, as soon as it is painted, be 
the colour what it may, it is no longer.a polished grate.” And 
what are the associations connected with the grate, which are 
supposed to be annihilated by the art of painting? [f Mr. Alison 
means the comfortable notions of warmth and hilarity, which so 
naturally entwine themselves around the idea of a domestic fire- 
side, we can assure him that if he keep away the smell of oil 
and turpentine, the mere change of colour will not give much 
offence. We find, indeed, that burnished brass is as much 
admired in ornamental grates as polished steel; I have no doubt 
whatever, that violet, or green, or even crimson, would be equally 
tolerated with the yellow of brass, or with the vitreous surface of 
steel, were we to consult no other arbiter than association. / 


“ Mr. Alison,” as our author rightly observes, “ has departed from 
his subject in this part of his essay. His theory supposes, that a 
colour is beautiful on account of some pleasing association ; and 
that if the association be destroyed, the colour ceases to be beau- 
tiful. But it is a very novel mode of proving this, to say that the 
associations cease when the colour ceases to exist. If we change 
a colour, we of course change also the association. But to prove 
his assertion, Mr, Alison must allow the colour to remain, and 
ring changes on the gssociation only. A polished steel grate is no 
longer a polished stecl grate, after it is painted green ; it is then a 
green grate ; and to make it agreeable or disagreeable, according 
to Mr. Alison, new associations must be formed. If any one was 
to paint a polished steel grate with any colour, however beautiful 
I might esteem the colour itself, I should certainly be displeased ; 
bat this could not possibly destroy any association I might choose 
to connect with a polished grate. Let the colour or the polish re- 
main ; let the associations Mr. Alison supposes necessary to make 
it beautiful be stated ; let him show how these associations may be 
destroyed, without the subject being annihilated ; and then we 
may be able to discover the application of the example.” An 
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All this, however, merely confirms what we have already said 
and repeated, that Sir George contents himself with an outside 
view of the subject, and never enters into its merits on a broad 
debateable ground. His warfare consists in attacking stragglers, 
and in cutting down invalids. He never advances against the 
main body, nor threatens any commanding position in the 
enemy's lines. His success, accordingly, never calls into ques- 
tion the skill of his antagonist, nor the security of his triumphs, 
but merely proves that some of his minor movements have been 
incautious, and that some of his out-posts have been exposed to 
hazard. Nor does Sir George himself refuse to turn ta his own 
purposes the principle of association so extensively employed by 
his literary opponents. In no other way can he account for the 
oak being so popular a tree in England, except that it is closely 
associated with the national air “ Hearts of Oak.” The birch— 
how could he think so, as he must sometime or other have been 
at school—has, he imagines, as good a claim to the admiration of 
amateurs as the oak can possibly have ; and the pine, he observes, 
has just as much right to be associated with ships of war and sea 
songs, as the more fortunate tree just mentioned. Without 
masts, yards, bowsprit of pine, the oaken hull, be remarks, could 
not be carried into battle; nor could we enjoy the enchanting 
sight of a fleet under sail. ‘The form of the pine, however, is 
not improved by such associations, although they must be ag- 
knowledged to be powerful ; which, *he concludes, can only be 
accounted for by the circumstance of mere form having a certain 
influence in the one case, and not in the other. On this occa- 
sion, too, he mentions an anecdote, on good authority, in 
support of the favourite oak. The celebrated author of the 
tragedy of Douglas, in his first sketch of it, had the words, 
“ Here stands the ash the monarch of the wood ;” and it was 
by the advice of a friend that he changed it to oak, as it was 
afterwards printed. 

As we had no intention to enter at any length into the subject 
of taste in the present article, we must claim indulgence for the 
hasty remarks which we have ventured to throw out. Generally 
speaking, we think, there can be no question but that the views of. 
Alison merit all the popularity and support with which they 
have been crowned. We are inclined, however, to coincide, to 
a certain extent, with Mr. Knight, and to allow more for the 
mere organic affection, or sensation, in the case of colours and 
sounds at least, than Mr. Alison seems willing to ascribe to it. 
There is no doubt, we imagine, that some colours are naturally 
more agreeable than others, independently of all association ; 
which fact, as it relates to a primary law of our constitution, 
8 necessarily as inexplicable as the corresponding fact, that 
certain 
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certain tastes and certain smells are more grateful than others 
10 their respective senses. Indeed, the doctrine of association 
itself is founded upon this view of things; for if there is not 
something in natural objects intinsically agreeable, what, we 
ask, is the basis of that train of associated ideas which occasions 
the peculiar pleasure asciibed to beauty. Mr. Stewart expresses 
what we mean to say with his usual perspicuity, in the following 
sentences, wherein he remarks : 

“ ‘That the theory which resolves the whole effect of beautiful 
objects into association, must necessarily involve that species of 
paralogism to which logicians give the name of reasoning in a 
circle. lt is the province of association to impart to one thing 
the agreeable or disagreeable effect of another ; but association 
can never account for the origin of a class of pleasures different 
in kind from all the others we know. If there was nothing 
originally and intrinsically pleasing or beautiful, the associating 
principle would have no materials on which it could operate.” 

Assuming as a principle that the organic, or mere sensative, 
impression constitutes the basis of almost all our notions, relative 
to the pleasures of taste, we readily admit, at the same time, 
that, in civilized communities, where life is highly artificial, the 
original feeling goes but a little way, and that the greater number 
of our complicated sentiments may be traced almost entirely to 
association of ideas. ‘To the rudest of human beings, indeed, 
nature has made beauty to the eye, and music to the ear; but 
what are the impressions thus made on the mind of a savage, 
compared with the intellectual and refined emotions of -the 
philosopher, or of the man of taste, when they contemplate 
the wonders of creation, and the profusion of magnificence with 
which they are covered! ‘They are as different both in kind 
and degree as are the feelings of delicacy and the varied associa- 
tions of propriety, modesty, and decorum, which, where cir- 
cumstances call them forth, pass so rapidly through the mind 
of a well-educated young lady in England, compared with the 
manners of an Indian squaw, or a female Hottentot, amidst her 
kraal. Mr. Alison, by tixing his eyes too exclusively on polished 
society, and a highly advanced stage of civilization, has, perhaps, 
overlooked some circumstances, not altogether unimportant to 
a correct view of those interesting processes of mind, which he 
has undertaken to explain. 

We take leave of Sir George Mackenzie with a serious advice 
not to be in a hurry to give his speculations to the public. 
The world will wait with patience until he has matured his | 
ideas, and learned to write grammatically. People, now.a-days, 
much below the rank of reviewers, will question the accuracy 
of such sentences as these: ‘‘ and therefore the necessity, or “ay 
o 
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of founding any argument on a case where no such display was 
made, do not appear ;” p. 220; and, “ the existence of all the 
involuntary movements of the viscera and the elaboration of the 
food seem to depend,” Xc. p. 273. There is a good deal of 
the same kind of composition, not quite suitable to the rank of 
the author in the republic of letters. Sir George owes much to 
nature ; his talents are evidently of no mean order; he shews 
on several occasions a clear discriminating judgment ; and he 
writes now and. then with force and elegance. But he has not 
done himself justice on the present occasion, and has given ample 
proof, that a clever man may write a very silly book. 





Art. IV. Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from 
the Sanscrit of Brakmegupta and Bhascara, Translated by 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq. F.R.S.M. Linn. and Geol. 
Soc. and R. Inst. London; As. Soc. Bengal; Ac. Se. 
Munich. 4to. 452pp. Murray. 1817. 


Art. V. Bija Ganita, or the Algebra of the Hindus. By 
Edward Strachey, of the East India Company’s Bengal Ciqil, 
Service. 4to. 119 pp. Glendenning. 1813. 


(Concluded from Page 40.) 


THE 1eth and 18th chapters of Brahmegupta’s Astronomy, 
with a commentary upon them by a learned man, whose name 
is nothing shorter than Chaturveda-Prithudaca- Swami, are the 
last of Mr. Colebrooke’s translations. The date assigned to 
Brahmegupta, by the Hindoos, is A.D. 628. From certain 
details in his astronomy, it would appear that his observations, 
if correct, were made about 582 *, which agrees as nearly with 
the preceding date as could be expected. 

The personage, however, who fills the greatest portion of 
Mr. Colebrooke’s work, is Bhascara Acharya. From his 


— 





* The Star Chitra, ** which unquestionably is Spica Virginis,”” had, 
according to Brahmegupta, 152° 45’ of Right Ascension. In 1800 
its Right Ascension was 198° 40’ 2”. It has receded, therefore, 
from the Equinox 15° 55’ 2”. 

‘The Star Revati, ¢ Viscium, had no longitude. In 1800 its 
Right Ascension was 15° 4915” The mean measure of the pre- 


cession in the interim, as ascertained from these dates, requires a 
period of 1218 years, which brings uz back to 582. 


Sidd’hanta 
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Sidd’hanta Siromani, a work on astronomy written in Sanscrit, 
(the classical language of India) Mr. C. has selected for transla- 
tion the two introductory portions on arithmetic and algebra, 
The first is called Lilavati, and contains thirteen chapters. The 
second, or Biju Ganita, contains nine chapters. ‘The date of the 
work, as recorded by Bhascara himself, is A.D. 1150. 

Mr. Strachey’s translation is from « Persian Paraphrase of the 
Bija Ganita, made in the year 1634. 

The first Section of Brahmegupta’s chapter on arithmetic 
consists of the usual rules, for the ordinary operations with frac- 
tions, and for tinding the cube root ; of the rule of three direct, 
double and inverse; and includes some notice of interest and 
barter. In the work of the later writer, the three first sections 
of the second chapter treat of similar elementary processes, but 
more atlength. Bhascara’s fourth Section is on the Cipher ; and 
is, for the most part, really much ado about nothing. He has 
devoted the third Section of his algebra to the same topic. He 
appears, however, to be aware, that division by an evanescent 
quantity will lead to an infinite result. One of his commentators 
expresses himself very clearly on this subject. 


* If the multiplier be o, the product is so too. In fact ype: 213 
cation is repetition ; and, if there be nothing to be repeated, w 
should the yor em repeat, however great it be ? 

«* But as much as a divisor is diminished, so much is the quotient 
raised. If the divisor be reduced to the utmost, the quotient is to 
the utmost increased. But, if it can be specified, that the amount 
of the quotient is so much, it has not been raised to the utmost ; for 
a quantity greater than that can be assigned. The quotient, 
therefore, is indefinitely great, and is rightly termed infinite,— 
Crishna, note p. 137. 


The language of Brahmegupta, (when speaking on the same 
topic) shews, that this truth, in his time, had not yet been disco- 
vered *. 

Alligation, and arithmetical progression, with a few of the 
rules, to which we have already alluded, for the mensuration of 
certain rectilinear areas+, and solids, fill up the remaining portion 
of the coucise sketch of arithmetic, as contained in the twelfth 





* Brahmcgupta, ch, xvii. § 34—36. 

+ Recollecting the early date of this writer, (about the close of 
the sixth century of the Christian ara) his knowledge of the follow- 
ing rule for finding the area of a triangle, should not unnoticed. 
* Half the sum of the sides set down four times, il taverally les- 


sened by the sides, being con together, the square root of the 
product is the exact area.”” Brahm. ch, xii. § 21. 


8 chapter 
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chapter of Brahmegupta, which is supplementary to his system 
of astronomy. 

The more extended arithmetical treatise‘ of Bhascara (the 
Lilavati) includes false and double position ; permutation * and 
combination ; and geometrical progression. Its chief novelties 
are, the rule of inversion, and a question relating to squares, 

The rule of inversion, is intended for application, where the 
result of certain operations, performed with an unknown quan- 
tity, is given to tind that quantity. 

Lilavati, ch. III. Section 1. 47, 48. Rule of Inversion: two 
stanzas t. 


“ To investigate a quantity, one being given, make the divisor a 
multiplicator: and the multiplier a divisor ; the square, a root ; and 
the root, a square ; turn the negative into positive; and the positive 
into negative. Ifa quantity was to be increased or diminished by 
its own proportionate part, let the denominator, being increased or 
diminished by its numerator, become the corrected denominator, 
and the numerator remain unchanged ; and then proceed with the 
other operations of inversion, as before directed.” Colebrook, p. 21. 


Our readers will probably be of opinion, that these stanzas 
have nothing in common with those of the Western Poets, unless 
it be obscurity. ‘To ourselves, we must confess, that the second 
clause appeared very unintelligible, till we had transferred it, to 


the European system of notation. The question then becontes 
this— 


Ifr+ = == c, what portion of c must be added to itself to 


batax 


b 
=¢+ a7 therefore substituting for x in the fraction, we have 
6b 





be 
produce x? Now = c; therefore x = $e But x 


a “ae 
f=c+Ty =i where the numerator continues the same, and 





the corrected denominator is the sum or difference of the deno- 


minator and numerator. ‘The example of Bhascara is thus 
stated :— 


Guam 





* In calculating permutations, the case, in which the things to 
be varied are not all dissimilar, has not been neglected. Lilavati, 
ch. xiii. 270. 

+ It is a singular feature in Sanscrit literature, that scien- 
tific works should continue to be written in verse ; at a period, when 
“9 sciences had made such progress, as is evinced in the works now 

fore us, 
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‘“* Pretty girl with tremulous eves,” (his daughter Lilavati, to i 
whose instruction the work is dedicated) “ if thou know the cor- t 
rect method of inversion, tcil me, whatis the namber, which multi- ' 
plied hy 3, and added to | of the quotient, and divided by 7, and re- 
daced by subtraction ofa third part of the quotient, and then mul- ' 
tiplied into itsclf, and having 52 subtracted from the product, and. 
the square root of the remainder extracted, and 8 added, and the f 


sum divided by 10, yields two ?” 


‘The question ts solved, m the manner prescribed m the text, ¢ 
by the scholiast, Rama-Crishna Deva. 


* The known number 2, multiplied by the divisor 10 converted 
into a multiplicater, makes 20; from which the additive 8, beitg 
: subtracted leaves 12; the square whereof (extraction of the root 
wa heing directed) is 44: a adding the subtractive 62 becomes 
106: the root of this (squaring was directed) is 14; added to its 
half, 7, it amounts to 21 ; and multiplied by 7, is 147. This again 
divided by 7 and multiplied by $, makes 63; which subtracted 
trom 147, leaves 84: and this, divided by 3, gives 28.” — Lilavati, 
Ch. Ul. Sec. 1. | 


The article referred to, as relating to squares, is this :—“ To 
fiud pairs of quantities, the sum or difference of whose squares, 
lessened by one, are still squares.” 

Three methods are given, of which the following adinits of 
the shortest proof of its correctness. Assume any number (a), 
then Sa*+1, and Sa’, will answer the conditions. In this 


case, 8 a*+ 1)" + 8 a*)*— 1, being the same as 64.a°+16 a’+ 
64 a®, is evidenily the same as 16 a* x (4a* + 4.a* + 1), or as 
4a) X (2 @ + 1)*, a complete square. 


— > nao * * «© .rs fs +. «| =| -—- 


We proceed to the Bija-Ganita, or Algebra, of Bhascara. It 
would be unreasonable to expect, that the system of algebraical 
notation, used by the Hindoos, should possess all the sunplicity 
ee and other advantages, which time has introduced into our own. 
Be mami tirst place their notation is syllabic, instead of being 
ft) ae literal. 

In the next, the want of an interval between succeeding 
terms *, renders it necessary to affix a distinguishing syllable to 
known quantities as well ayamknown ; in order to distinguish the 
given quantity from the co-efficients of the others. 

‘Thus 5 24-3, is expressed as follows, ya 5 ru 3. Where ya, 
is the first syllable of the word yavat-tavat, as much as; and rs 


En — 


ome A Sorat wt 


— 





ay * The negative quantities are distinguished by a dot placed over 

+. ; the co-efficient ; the absence of that mark, therefore, sufficiently de- 
‘ notes that a quantity is positive, 

of 


.s. arn’ sw a 
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of the word rupa, form, appearance. If more unknown quanti- 
ties occur, they are designated by the initial syllables of the 
names cf colours. 

Thirdly, The introduction of another initial syllable (bha) is 
necessary to denote a product ; though it appears from a note of 
Mr. Colebrooke’s, that a dot between the factors, was occasionally 
found to be employed. 

Fourthly ; (which is evidently a most important defect) instead 
of numerical indices, they use syllabic affixes, or their initial let» 
ters; as (va) or (v) for the square; (ca) or (c) for the quadratic 
surd 


Lastly ; they seem to have had no idea of substituting any lites 
ral sign for a known quantity *; and the want of this expedient, 
must have been felt very seriously in all operations which ex- 
tended themselves to any length. Considered in another point 
of view, it lowers our estimation of their alyebraical acquire. 
ments, as much as it excites our astonishment at their industry, 
The want of a general representative for a kaown number, re- 
duces their knowledge to a huowledge of particulars. It was 
only by induction, built on a great number of trials, that they 
could arrive at any thing like a certainty of the correctness of 
such propositions, ay we are able to demonstrate by very simple 
algebraical processes. It is evident, that knowledge acquired by 
a patient repetition of experiments, and resting on their number 
for its solidity, can only be taught dogmatically, The conelu- 


Ea _——s 





* It would be unfair not to observe, that Mr. C. has said, that 
“ Symbols are also employed, not only for unknown quantities of 
which the value is sought; but for variable quantities of which the 
value may be arbitrarily put, and especially in demonatratious, for 
both given and sought quantities.” Prelim. Diss. P. xi. But Mr, 
C. does not appear to’ have viewed this part of bis subject in the 
same important light, in which it strikes us; ari his references, 
(* Vij. Ch. 6. Note to § 153--156""), certainly do not support his 
assertion. 

The example referred to is as follows: ye S ca8 ni 7 ru 90= 
y27 caQ9 mi6 ru62, from whence says Bhascara * ‘This single vas 


lue of yavat-tavat is obtained, ¢¢ t_vtl ru 2? * Vij, Gan, p- 231, 
Z 

and the use of the symbol ya 2 in the denominator, is supposed to 
prove the correctness of the statement, contained in our quotation 
from Mr. C.’s Preliminary Dissertation. But the truth is, that the 

in the denominator would be quite incorrect, but that it stands 
there, as ao awkwafd way of “ indicating that the value of the 
jg gehen gah and not as a factor of the denominator.” Crishna, 
p: » note. 
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sions must be asserted, instead of being demonstrated. And 
such we find to be the case ; for the whole of the work befor 
us consists of a string of propositions, geverally exemplitied, but 
never demonstrated. ‘The knowledge of the truth of these pro. 


’ positions must have existed in the minds of their authors, in the 


same manner as the knowledge of the proportion between the 
periodic times and mean distances of the planets, existed in the 
mind of Kepler. Having a great idea of the force of harmony 
in numbers, and having compared the uumbers, which repre. 
sented these times and distances, in a great variety of ways, he, 
at length, discovered, that the squares of the periodic times 
varied as the cubes of the ‘mean distances. But if any one dis- 
puted the truth of his assertion, he could only reply—Try, and 
you will tind the correctness of what | have said. 

No demonstration of that correctness could be given, till 
Newton built it upon general principtes. 

Ju the same manner, the want of an abstract representation, for 
any but unknown quantities, confining the Hindoo algebraists to 
the tentative process, they could not possibly give demonstrations 
of any propositions; except of such as happen to be discover 
able by abstract reasonings, not dependent upon algebraical signs 
Thus the scholiast, Crishna, may be said to prove the assertion 
of Bhascara’s text. 


“ There is no square root of a negative quantity : for it is nota 
square.” —“* For, if it be maintained, that a negative quantity may 
be a square, it must be shewn, what it can be a square of. Nowil 
cannot be the square of an affirmative quantity : for a square is the 
product of the multiplication of two like quantities ; and if an affir- 
mative one be multiplied by an affirmative, the product is affirma- 
tive. Nor can it be the square of a negative quantity : for a neg® 
tive quantity also, multiplied by a negative one, is positive. There- 
fore we do not perceive ~ quantity such, as that its square can be 
negative.”’ Colebrooke, P. 135. 


No other kind of demonstration is ever attempted. The rules 
are given peremptorily in the text; but imply an appeal to the 
examples, which regularly follow them, as the test, and the only 
known one, of their correctness. 

The first Section in which any difficulties could reasonably be 
expected to occur, is that which treats of surds; and we extract 
fram it the followmg specimen, as at once illustrating the mge- 
wuity of the Himdoo algebraist, and the uncertainty: of. resull? 
deduced from such processes, as we have seen hit confined to. 


“« Stanzas $9.40. Rule for finding the square root. _ From the 
square of the rational numbers contained in the proposed square 
@ubtract integer numbers equal to one, two or more of its surds; the 

square 
* 
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square root of the remainder is to be severally added to, and sub 
tracted from the rational number : the moieties of this sum and dif- 
ference willbe two surds in the root, |The largest of them is to be 
used as a rational number, .if there be any surds in the square _re- 
maining ; and the operation repeated until the proposed quantity be 
exhausted.”” P. 150, : 


In Stanzas 44—47, this rule is farther explained :— 


« The number of irrational terms in the square quantity, answers 
to the sum of the progression 1, 3, 6, 10, 15,.&c. Inasquare com- 
prising three such terms, integer numbers equal to two of the terms 
are to be subtracted from the square of the rational number, and the 
aquare root of the remainder to be then taken; more comprising 
six such, integers equal to three of them; in one containing ten, 
integers equal to four of them; in one comprehending fifteen, in- 
tegers equal to five. Ifin any case it be otherwise, there is error. 
Those terms are to be subtracted from the square of the rational 
number, which are exactly measured by four times the ‘smaller’ 
radical surd thence to be deduced. 

“Tn a square raised from irrational terms, there must necessa- 
rily be rational numbers. The square of a single surd consists of 
a rational number only, That of two contains one surd with ara- 
tional number; that of three comprises three ; that of four com- 
prehends six; that of five, ten; and that of six, fifteen. Hence, 
iy the square of two, &c. terms, the number of surd terms, be- 
sides the rational numbers, answer severally to the sums of the 
arithmetical progressions [of natural numbers] one, &. But if 
there be not so many in the example, compound surds are to be 
resolved ( § 36) to complete the number of terms; and the root is 
then to be extracted. That is the meaning.” P. 158. 


One of the examples proposed is, to find the square root of 
164 1204-4/ 724+ 00448424440. Proceed- 
ing according to these rules : 

16-—4/256—(7 2+ 24460 16—4/100 

v( of A ne Rt O)) aey/ if =/3; the 
first root, and vise ee = 13" 
next, therefore, to proceed with 13, as a rational number. 


Now en oak 4/2, the ee- 
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cond surd, : 
Again J Sty ilo tO) 11, and the only re- 
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maining surd of the square is 4/190: therefore 4/ 
aie i — ie 12) — 
1 “ 120 og yt i -deighivend 
/6 are the remaining surds of the root, which is 4/34 /2+ 
fot. 
To examine the principle ou which this rule is founded, let 
us suppose the quantity yp + /7+,/rt+y/5 to be squared. 
The result will be p$o+r+s4 /apg + /apre/ apt 
Sage Saget ars. : 
Where, since the surds are combinations of the surds of the 
soot, taken two together; the number of combinations must be of 


the form x . aii i. e. must coincide with some term of the 


series, 1, 3, 6, 10, &c.; and we should hence be able to collect 
the number (7) of surds constituting the root. 


Let the rational part, p-+-q+r+s=a, then a*= (p+(g4r+ 
a) = (qt rts)? Xap. (g-+r+s)+p*, and a — (4pq-+4pr +4pe) 
==(g4+r+s)*— 2p. (q+r+s)+p*; therefore, V(a*— (4p0+ 


pr + 4ps))=(q+r-+s)—p, ad <—Y¥ CB ak ol) 


a + et WAT ASP op. 
But a+/(a*— (4nq+4pr+4ps))_ p+o+rtet(ggree—p) 
2 | 2 
sag+rts. Call this 6, and take two of the remaini 
surds, a8 4gr and 49s; then, by a similar process, we shall 
discover g to be the same as MAE care +49s)); whilst 
© ims 4 bai i 
PESvAC on *48)) will give rs. Again, if r+s=c, 


¢ — f (ch — 405) rsa gS (1? — Ors4s*) * 
Q % 

ct fe —ars_ 

: . 


It is evident that the success of the o 
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4 p, will give respectively quotients, g, r, ands. The com- 
oe Suryadasa, notices this, and observes, that if each of 
there methods does not give the same surds, “the root is wrong *.” 
Earlier algebraists had allowed it to be understood, that the rule 
was a general one; and Bhascara merely observes, that “ defect 
is imputable to those authors, who have not given a limitation te 
this method of finding a root.” P. 155, This language clearly 
implies, that the failure of the rule might be expected to be 
much rarer than its success. Whereas, it is evident, from in- 
spection of the form, necessary to justify its application, that 
success can never be expected, unless where we previously know, 
that the multinomial surd, whose root is required, has been ex- 

sly formed by squaring the sum of a certain number of surds, 
Isis poeey as if a surveyor should be told a rule for mene 
the timber of amy eight trees ina forest; but, that the rule wou 
not be applicable, uuless where seven of the trees increased suc- 
cessively nine inches upon each other’s girth, and where the 
eighth was exactly the sum of the preceding seven; the said 
surveyor being farther supposed, ¢o be unable to detect any such 
case of coincidence by his own observations. 

The method of working quadratic equations differs from our 
own, in ordinary cases, only in this sespect, that, avoiding fre- 
eye fractions, the Hindvos multiply the equation by 4, and add 

square of the original co-efficient of the simple power, 
In those cases, where equations, properly belonging to,a bi 7 
order, may be solved as pure equations, cons derable skill is 


shewn in bringing them to the proper form, as in the following 
instance. 


“ 188. Example: If thou be conversant with operations of 
algebra, tell the number, of which the biquadrate, less double the 
sum of the square and of two hundred times the simple number, is 
@ myriad less one. 

“ Let the number be put ya 1. This,- multiplied by 200, is ya 
200. Added to the square of the number, it is ya v 1 ya 200 ; 
which multiplied by two becomes ya v 2 ya 400. The biquadrate of 
the number, less that, is yavvl yav2 ya 400. This is equal 
to a myriad less unity. The two of the equation are 

yavvl yav2 ya400 ru 0 Here adding to the first 
_ Yevv9 yavO ya O ru 9999 
tide y4vat-t4vat four hundred, with unit absolute, it yields a root 
(y2v 1 ru 1): but the other side (ya 400 ru 10000) does not; 


and the solution therefore is not accomplished. Hence ingenuity 
is in this case called for. Adding then, to both sides of the equation, 





‘ a 





* C. p. 153. Note 4. 
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square of yéval-tévat four, yévat-té4cvat four hundred, and a singh 
unit absolute, roots of both may ve extracted. Thus the first 
side, with the additive, becomes yavv 1 yav2rul. The other 
side, with it, exhibits ye v 4 ya 400. ru 10000. Their roots 
areyavl ru i and ya 2 ru 100. From these, equal sub- 
(faction being made, the two sides of the equation are deduced 
yavl ya2. ru. 
yav0 yaO ru 99 
Again adding unit to cach side, the roots’ yal ru 1. From 
are obtained ya 0-178 10 
which equation the valiie of yévat-(avat comes out 11. In like 
instances the value must be elicited by the sagacity of the intelli- 
gent analyst.” P. 215. 


The first statement of this equation is equivalent, in our 
tystem of notation, to this z*—2@27*— 4007 +0=01* + 
O02? + Ox + 9999 ; corresponding terms being imserted, with 
cypher as a co-efficient, on the side on which they are wanting. 

No attempt is made at solving any cubic, or higher equation, 
unléss Where it will admit of some such stratagem as the pre- 
ceding. . 

But it is in the solution of indeterminate problems of the first 
and second degree, that the skill of the Hindoo algebraist is 
shewn to most advantage. In this (not very useful) department 
of the science, he has certainly made such advances as justify 
Mr. Colebrook in saying, | 


** That had an earlier version of these treatises been given to 
the public, when the notice of mathematicians was first drawn to 
the attainments of the Hindus in astronomy, and in sciences con- 
nected with it, some addition would have been then made to the 
means and resources of algebra for the general solution of problems 
by methods which have been re-invented, or have been perfected 
(in Europe) in the last age.” Dissertation, p. ii. 7 


And, if this is only true of one branch of algebraical inquiries, 
it must be allowed to be one full of difticulties. 

This peculiar train of investigation. commences with. the 
problem for determining the pulverizer. So Mr. C. has trans- 
lated the Sauscrit word; which had, it seems, no adequate 
representative amongst our usual terms of art. This problem 
fills the twelfth Chapter of the arithmetic, and constitutes the 
second of the algebra of Bhascara; and gives title to the whole 
of Brahmegupta’s ‘Treatise on Algebra, as. being the object to 
which all the rest leads. 


art b 
¢ 





may be sn. 


ynteger, 


The question is this: Find x, such that 
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integer, or may equal y. In this expression x is the pulcerizer ; 
rye called a pales, or negative additive; (a) the dividend 
(c) the divisor; and y the quotient, 

Jt is first, very correctly premised, that if the dividend and 
divisor have any common measure, which does not also measure 
the additive, the problem is, in that instance, impracticable. 
Then follows the rule, 


«« The dividend, divisor, and additive quantity, are, if practicable, 
to be reduced by some number. Divide mutually the reduced 
dividend and divisor, until unity be the remainder in the dividend. 
Place the quotients one under the other, and the additive quantity 
beneath them, and cypher at the bottom. By the penult multiply 
the number next above it, and add the lowest term. Then reject 
the last, and repeat the operation until a pair of numbers be left *. 
The uppermost of these being abraded by the reduced dividend, 
the remainder is the quotient. The other (or lowermost) being 
in like manner abraded by the reduced divisor, the remainder is the 
multiplier.” Vij. Gan. Ch, IL. Stanzas 54—56. 


As we have another new term here introduced, the meaning 
of which is not quite evident on inspection, we are obliged to 
Suryadasa for explaining, abraded, as “ divided, but the residue 
taken, disregarding the quotient.” Lilav, St. 251. Note. This 
portion of the rule then is only to be applied, where the upper 
and lowes of the two numbers left, are respectively greater than 

ax 








the dividend and quotient. In this case, if —~—~ = ys 
a(r—nejpd | | ee 
“an . will also equal y— 2a, and We obtain the 


object desired in lower terms, , 
No demonstration of the rule is attempted in the text ; but 
the scholiast Crishna appears to have made out a proof, which we 





— — ? 


* The two last clauses do not express sufficiently clearly what is 
intended, Having made a series of the quotients, &c. as above 
directed, for instance, i , it is to be changed for another a 

6 


Quot. 
ae dé(+ 0) 
Add. d , ad 
0 

and that for a ; from which, as the last step we obtain 

dchb+da 

dc 
(deb +d)a+t-de¢ 
ach + a, 
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shall lay before our readers, observing that Mr. C. gives it only 
as the substance of his demonstration. 


“ When the dividend, taken into the multiplier, is exactly 
measured by the divisor, the additive must either be null or a 
multiple of the divisor. If the dividend be such, that, being 
multiplied by the multiplicator and divided by the divisor, it yields 
a residue, the additive, if negative, must be equal to that re- 
mainder ; (and then the subtractive quantity balances the residue ;) 
or, if affirmative, it must be equal to the difference between the 
divisor and residue; (and so the addition of that quantity com- 
pletes the amount of the divisor ;) or else it myst be equal to the 
residue, or its complement, with the divisor or a multiple of the 
divisor added. Let the dividend be considered as composed of two 
portions or terms: Ist, a multiple of the divisor; 2d, the overplus 
or residue. The first multiplied by the multiplier (whatever this 
be), is of course measured by the divisor. As to the second, or 
overplus and remainder, the additive being negative, both disap- 
pear when the multiplier is quotient of the additive divided by t 
remainder, (the additive being a multiplier of the residue.) But, 
if the additive be not a multiple of the remainder, should unity be 
the residue at the first step of the reciprocal division, the multi- 
plier will be equal to the additive, if this be negative, or to its 
complement to the divisor, if it be positive; and the corresponding 
quotient will be equal to the quotient of the dividend by the divisor 
multiplied by the multiplicator, if the additive be negative; or be 
equal to the same with addition of unity, if it be affirmative : and, 
generally, when reciprocal division has reached its last step exhi- 
biting a remainder of one, the multiplier, answering to the preced- 
ing residue, become the divisor, as serving for that next before it 
become dividend, is equal to the additive, if this be negative, or 
to jts complement, if it he positive; and the corresponding quo- 
tient is equil to the quotient of the dividend by the divisor multi- 
plied by this nultiplicatar ; but with unity superadded, if the addi- 
tive were affirmative. From this, the multiplicator and quotient 
we for the original dividend and divisor are found by re- 
tracing the steps in the method of inversion. Take the following 
example : 


GivenD vidend 19)! ~ ot, reducer to least ¢ Dividend 173 a 
Divinor 497 Additive aif ternd, Rishon 4 Additive 3 
The reciprocal division (§ 55) exhibits the following results : 
Dividends, Divisors. Quotients. Residues. 


-173 71 2 | 31 
71 3] y 4 9 
3} 9 3 4 

9 4 2 ] 


_ Consider last dividend (9) as composed of two terms; a mul- 
tiple of divisor (4) and the residue; (in the instance 8 and 1). 
Chen the multiplier is equal to (3) the additive (this being nega- 

tive ); 
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tive) ; and quotient is equal to the multiplier (3) taken into the 
quotient of the simple dividend (9) by the divisor (4): (in the in- 
stance 6). Thus, observing the directions of the rule (§ 55, 56) 
the last term in the series is the multiplier for the last dividend, 
and its product into the term next abave it is the quotient of the 
last divisor ; and the series now is 

2 deduced from the series (§ 55) ~ 

< 


? 

3 5 ( uot 

6 Quotient. 2 j 

3 Multiplier. $ Add, 
0 


* Hence to find the multiplier for the next superior dividend and 
divisor ($1 and 9) consider the dividend as comprising two por- 
tions or terms; viz. 27 and 4. Any multiple of the first being di- 
visible by the divisor (9) the multiplier is to be sought for the se- 
cond portion ; that is, for dividend 4 and divisor 9 ; being the former 
divisor and dividend reversed ; wherefore multiplier and quotient will 
here be transposed ; and will answer for the affirmative additive : 
and the series now becomes - 

8 

l 

6 Multiplier. 
8 Quotient. 

“ But the quotient of the first portion of the dividend (27) after 
after multiplication by this multiplicator, will be the quotient (3) 
of the simple dividend taken into the multiplicator (6) ;*which, as 
is apparent, is the term of the series next beneath it: to which add 
the quotient of the second portion, which is last term in the series, 
and the sum is the entire quotient (21). And the lowest term (3), 
being of no further use, may be now expunged: as is directed ac- 
cordingly (§ 56). Thus the series now stands : 

21 Quotient. 
6 Multiplier. 

“ The next step is to find the multiplier and quotient (the addi- 
tive being still the same) for the next preceding dividend and di- 
visor ; viz. 71 and 31: and here the dividend consists of two parts 
62 and 9; to the last of which only the multiplier needs to be 
adapted; viz. to dividend 9 and divisor $1; which again are the 
former divisor and dividend inverted: wherefore the multiplier and 
quotient are here also transposed ; and the quotient of the first por- 
tion is to be added: and is the quotient (2) of the simple dividend 
taken into the multiplier (21) the two contiguous terms in the 
series. The entire quotient therefore is 48 answering to the same 
additive but negative: and the lowest term being no longer re- 
quired may now be rejected: the series consequently exhibits 

2 


48 Quotient. 
21 Multiplier, 


« Lastly, 
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** Lastly, to find the multiplier and quotient for the next supe- 
rior, Which are the final dividend and divisor 173 and 71. Taking 
the dividend as composed of 142 and 31; and seeking a multi. 


plier which will answer for the second portion 31 with the divisor 


71; the multiplier and its quotient are the former transposed: and 
the entire quotient is completed by adding the product of the up- 
terms of the series, _ answers to the same additive but af- 
rmative); after which the lowest term is of no further use: and 
the seties is now reduced by its rejection to two terms, viz. 
117 Quotient. 
48 Multiplier. 

“ Thus, according to the tenor of the rule, the work is to be 
repeated us many times as there are quotients of the reciprocal di- 
vision; that is, until two terms remain (§ 56). In all these ope- 
rations, except the first, the multiplier is last term but one in the 
series ; and the quotient of the second portion of the dividend is 
the last. But, in the first operation, there is no quotient of a 
second portion to be added. Therefore, for the sake of unifor- 
mity in the precept, a cipher is directed to be added at the foot 
of the series (§ 55}, that the multiplier may always be penul- 
timate. 

“ [f the multiplier be increased by the addition of any multiple 
of the divisor, the corresponding quotient will be augmented by an 
equi-multiple of the dividend ($64); and, in like manner, if the 
multiplier be lessened by subtraction of any multiple of the divi- 


gor, the quotient is diminished by the like multiple of the dividend. 


Wherefore it is directed to divide the pair of numbers remaining in 
the series, by the dividend and divisor, and the remainders are the 
quotient and multiplier in their least terms.” P. 157. 


The European mode of deducing from the quotieuts, 2, 2, 3, 
@, u series of converging fractions, }, 4, 47,, +-$3; of which the 
last may be adapted to any additive, by multiplication ita that 
additive, would give the same result. For multiply +$ by. the 
present additive 3, and it becomes 44°,. In fact 16 and 39 are 
of the same form as the quantities (dc b + d) and (d cb + d) 
a + dem our noie, (see p. 167) but that the factor d has not 
been mtroduced. 

ludeed, atter noticing a few varieties of the question, Bhascara 
coues to the case, where his additive is unity; and he calls the 
pulverizer which belougs to that case, (or 7 in the equation 
ar+t 
——— = y) the constant pulverizer ; as being that which, mul- 


‘4 

tiplied by any arbitrary additive, will give the proper pulverizer 
> 

aryl abxr+thb 

~~ 18 an integer, 








for that additive; since, if must 


c 
also be an mteger *. 





* Vide Barlow’s Theory of Numbers, Prop. LL. on Indeterminate 
Problems of the Firat Degree. In 
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In the next Chapter of Bhascara we arrive at indeterminate 
problems of the second degree; and here, the question first 
treated is as follows: Quantities x and y being either. given, or 
discovered, such that aa* -+ 6 may equal y*; it is required to 
construct, from this equation, others of the same form. In 
answer, both Bhascara and Brahmegupta give a rule *, which 
amounts to this: [f C, L, 4, and G, represent the co-efficient, 
least root additive, and greatest root, respectively ; (or a, x, b, 
and y, in the notation above) and /, a, and g, others, or the 


sane; then C x (Lg4Gil? 4+ da=CL/+ Gg): will be 
a hew equation of the form aa? 4+6—=y*. The truth of this 
rule may be proved very shortly. For, by supposition C 1? 
+ A=G*, and Ci* 4+ a=. Therefore, 4a = (G*—C 
L’) x (g?° — Cr) = G* g—CGP—CLs x CL ?. 
Transpose the negative terms, and add 2 CG L x g L to each 
side ; and the result will be as stated in the rule. 

We have introduced this problem, because at first sight, it 
might appear to be an instance of the use of symbols for known 
quantities. But it will be found, on a closer examination, to be 
no more, (in the Hindoe algebraists,) than a use of initial sylla- 
bles + tv indicate the appropriation of certain numbers to certain 

ts of the equation, not 4o represent those numbers. ‘This will 

clearly secu in the subjoined specimen. 

“ 82, Example. What square, multiplied by eight, and having 
one added to the product, will be a square? Declare it, mathe- 
matician! Or what square, multiplied by eleven, and having one 
added to the prqduct, will be a square, my friend ? 

“ Statement on Example Ist: C 8 A 1. 

“ Here putting unity for the assumed ‘ least’ root, the ‘ greatest’ 
root is three, and additive one. Statement of them for compo- 
sition : 

C8 L1 Gs Al: 

wh 2 3i7e) 

* By the rule [§ 77] the first ‘least’ root 1, multiplied by the 
second .‘ greatest’? root 3, gives the product 3. ‘The second 
‘least’ root, by the first ‘ greatest,’ gives the like product. Their 
sumis6. Let this be the ‘ least’ root. ‘The product of the two 
‘less’ roots 1, being multiplied by the given co-efficient 8, and 
added to the product of the two * greater’ roots 9, makes 17. 


This will be the ‘ greater’ root. ‘The product of the additives 
will be the additive 1. 








_* Vij. Ganita, Ch. III, St. 75—77. Brahm,-Ch, XVILL. Sec, 
vii, St. 65, 66. 

+ We say initial syllables, because Mr. C. tells us, that he has 
employed the letters L, G, &c. instead of the initial syllables of the 
Sanscrit. P, 172. Note. | 
“ Statement 
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* Statement of the former roots and additive, with these, for 
eomposition : 
C8 L1 G $8 Al 
16 git? al , 
* Here, by composition, the roots are feund L 35 G99 Al; 
and so on, indefinitely, by means of composition.” P. 173. 


Another rule in the same chapter gives the same method, (as 
Mr. C, reminds us) for determining x and y, in equations of the 
form ax* + 1 =¥y’, as Lord Brouncker discovered in 1657; 
@r 


viz. taking x = ~ a 





=) where r is any assumed number. For 


; 2 r 
then a xr? + 1, will be Sar, +1 or rte 


r*—u) 
r* +a 
r*—a’ 


; and there 





f' == ¢ 





fore y will be 


Of the case where az*——1 = y*, Bhascara correctly ob- 
serves, that the question is “ undeserving of regard,” unless the 
cu-efficient (a) is the sum of two squares. Vij. Gan. ch. iil, 
sec.3*, The more difficult case, ax*+br = y?* is fre 
quently referred to the others with great address, ‘Thus, 


“ 177. Example. What number, being doubled and added to 
six times its square, becomes capable of yielding a square root? 
tell it quickly, algebraist! 

“ Put ya for the number. Doubled, and added to six times its 
square, it becomes yav6 ya. Itis asquare. Put it equal to 
the square of ca; and the statement of equation is 

yav6 ya2 cavO 

v0 yaO cavi 
Equal subtraction being made and the two sides being multiplied by 
six, and superadding unity, the square-root of the first side found as 
before is ya 6 rul. The roots of the second side, investigated by 
the rule of the affected square, are L2G 5 or L 20 G49 f. 
Here the ‘ greatest’ of two roots is the square root of the second 
side of the equation. From the equation of that value (5 or 49) 
with the root of the first side ya 6 ru 1, the value of ya is 
found $ or 8. The * least’ of the pair of roots (either 2 or 20) is 
the value of ca, the symbol standing with the co-efficient. The 
number sought then is the integer 8, or the fraction }; and, in 


* Vide Barlow, on Divisors of Algebraic Formula. Prop. iv. 
“+ Assume the least root 2. Its re 4, multiplied by the 
co-efficient 6, is “+. Added to, it the root 5. 
Statement: C6 L2 G5 Al 
: L2 G5 Al 
Whence, by composition (4 77), 120 g 49. 
Su'r and Ra’m.” 


lie 
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like manner, by the variety of ‘least’ and ‘ greatest’ roots, @ 
multiplicity of answers may be obtained.” P. 247. 

Having folluwed the Algebraists of the East to the most dif- 
ficult problem which they undertake to solve, we are prepared 
for considering another question, What was the object to which 
their labours tended? What could have induced them, to select 
indeterminate problems, (a class of questions, repulsive from 
their difficulty, having nothing satisfactory in their solution, and 
neither of very obvious, nor yet of very general utility,) as the 
only department of their science in which they chose to make 
any great exertions; the only one, in which they have come 
near the mathematicians of Europe? ‘That this species of in- 
vestigation is, precisely, that in which Diophantus excelled ; 
and so peculiarly su, that any of the higher questions, contained 
in Bhascara or Brahmegupta, would be called, in Europe, a Dio- 
phantine problem; will be held, by most persons, to be a suf- 
ficient mark of the origin of Hindoo algebra. But the pursuit 
of this apparently insulated class of problems, was intimately 
connected with one of the principal rhe oe of astronomical, or 
tather astrological inquiry amongst the Hindoos. Of this, there 
is sufficient evidence in the works before us. For, after laying 
down rales for discovering the pulverizer, and for finding an- 
swers to the questions relative to squares; and giving some nu- 
merical examples, as tests of the correctness of those rules; 
both Brahmegupta and Bhascara immediately proceed to employ 
their rules, as applicable to finding, from certain data, when 
certain heavenly bodies were last in conjunction. » >? 

It here becomes necessary to take some notice of the enor- 
mous cycles of the Hindoos ; for the discovery of these cycles is 
the real object of the complicated algebraical processes, at pres 
sent under our notice. 

‘The Surya Siddhanta claims to be the most ancient astrono- 
mical treatise which the Hindoos possess ; and well it may, since 
it professes to be no less than 2,164,899 years old. It can 
scarcely be expected, that the Asiatic Society should discover 
any older MSS, in a country where the paper, employed by the 
copyists, is of a peculiarly perishable texture. ‘These preten- 
tions were not, indeed, received by the learned of the Western 
world, with the implicit deference due to their moderation. 
Yet philosophers were found, who, (with that docile credulity 
% to facts incompatible with Sacred History, which is so fre- 
quently observable in those persons who reject Revelation, as 
too monstrous for their belief,) were willing to allow, that the 

indoos had made very accurate astronomical observations some 
centuries before the birth of their and our progenitor, Adam *. 


_— o a 
* Vide Edin. Transactions, and Bailly, Hist, de 1’ Astronomie. 
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In this list of Sgavans, Mr. Bailly distinguished himself 
proving, with considerable ingenuity, that the tables of Trivalore 
must be, at least, 4900 years, old; though it was most unluckily 
discovered, afterwards, that these tables bear their own date, 
and (insttad of thousands) only claim to have been compvused 
abont 550 years ago. 

The sounder portion of the European mathematicians, could 
scarcely be expected to detect the fallacy of these calculations 
and statements, from the ex parte evidence, to which alone they 
could, for some time, get access. It is to Mr. J. Bentley, a 
learned member of the Asiatic Society, having the Hindoo au- 
thorities within his reach, that the world is indebted for a very 
elaborate and ingenious disquisition on the astronomy of India, 
given in vol, vi, of the Asiatic Res., and subsequently farther ex« 
plained and defended ; in which, he completely swept away all 
its pretensions to any very extraordinary antiquity; shewing, at 
the same time, how those pretensions had been formed. We 
are rather surprised, that Mr. Colebrooke has not called the 
attention of his readers, to the decisive confirmation of several 
of Mr. Bentley's statements, which his own translations afford; 
particularly, as Mr. B’s valuabie remarks, have not, perhaps, 
yet universally met with the attention which they deserved. 

We are to recollect, that astronomy is cultivated by the 
Hindoos, solely for astrological purposes; and that astrologers 
have, always, attached much importance to the conjunction of 
the planets. Now the Hindoo cycles are intervals of time, 
reckoned from supposed or celculited conjunctions of all the 
planets, the aphelia and nodes of their orbits, in the beginning 
of Anes. A Calpa seems to be the period which is.to elapse 
between two complete conjunctions, A Yuga, the interval be- 
tween two conjunctions of two or more planets; or between 
two mean conjunctions. 

The Calpa centains fourteen Manwantaras, and a Satya Yuga 
(or golden age), at the beginning. ‘ 

A Manwantara, contains 71 Maha Yugas with a Satya. 

The Mahé Yuga contains a Satya Yuga, or golden age. 

a Trétaé Yuga, or silver age. 
a Dwapar Yuga, or brazen age. 
a Cali Yuga, or iron age. 

The portions of a Mahé Yuga allotted to these ages are in 
the regularly descending scale of 4, 3,2, and 1. Hence if the 
Calpa is changed, all the divisions of it will be altered in the 
same proportion. Historical facts also, recorded as haviug oc- 
curred m one of these divisions, will be thrown back into an- 
tiquity when the period of the Calpa is extended. This was a 
valuable remark of Mr. Bentley’s; and he produced eo 
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ef this extension of the Calpa, and consequeat retrogradation 
ef Hindoo history with most gigantic steps; the Calpa varying 
from 5000 years to 4,320 millions. Mr. Bentley accounts for 
this variation in the following manner. He supposes, that an 
epoch of conjunction was loosely fixed upon; but placed at 
such a distant period, that, though the heavenly bodies were not 
then in one line, the differeuce between the assumed and real 
places of the planets might vauish, when divided by the number 
of years expired from thence. ‘The power of making this divi- 
sion implies a knowledge of the periodic times of the heavenly 
bodies, obtained from observing their annual motions. Now, 
though the error occasioned, by the difference between the as- 
sumed and real places of the planets at the beginning of a Calpa, 
might be too inconsiderable to affect, for some years, the mean 
annual motions as obtained by this division ; yet it would be- 
come observable in time; and it would, then, be found expe- 
dient to diminish the error still farther, by throwing back the 
beginning of the Calpa to a still greater distance, 

Thus supposing an Hindoo astronomer, on the (2th of April®, 
1799, should chuse to place the beginning of a Calpa or Yuga 
4,900 years back; or which is the same thing, to say that cer- 
tain heavenly bodies were in coniertion exactly 4,900 years 
ago. "Take, for example, the Sun, Moon, and Mercury, ‘Their 
mean annual motions, in a Hindoo year of 365%, 15° + 31’, 31" 
44'", would. be (according to their sphere), 

Sun CP, a oe O. 
Moon i3 4 12 46 40 36.78 
Mercury 4 1 24 45 36 56.6 
Multiplying these by 4,900, we sball obtain the number of 
revolutions, signs, &c. which each has described in that tame, 
But it is to be taken for granted, that they were’ in conjunction 
4,900 years ago. We must, therefore, in each case, take the 
nearest whole number of revolutions ; and, instead of the frac- 
tional parts, substitute their longitude on the 12th of April, 
(799, which is according to Laladde’s tables, rectified for the 
Hindvo sphere. 
Sun’s longitude 0° 0 o| 0% 
Moon’s 3 2 @ 40.8 
Mercury's 3 1 50 13.5 

Having made this substitution, and again divided by 4,900 
we shall have another table of mean annual motions, vid. 

Sun's Pee ore om 
Moon's 13 4 12 46 40 41.158 
Mercury’s 4 1 24 45 12 22.206 


* 2 





* The beginning of the Hindog year. 
+ A dondo is twenty-four minutes, ; 
Juspection 
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Inspection will shew, that, if the first table is accurate, the 
inaccuracy of the last would not produce an error of such mag- 
nitude, as the Hindoo observers could detect for some time. 
It is also obvious that throwing back the Calpa, that is, taking 
a greater divisor, would proportionally diminish the error. 

That the Hindous employed their Calpas for calculations re. 
seinbling the preceding, Mr. Bentley assures us; and what he 
says, is confirmed by notices which incidentally occur in the 
works before us*. Bat, in the material point of fixing the 
commencements of the Calpas, these works enable us to amend 
Mr. Bentley's hypothesis, in what will, we bope, be thought a 
satisfactory manner. 

Let P be one year, and p represent the periodic time of a 
planet, then it is known, that, if » and m are such integers as 





will give =x m+, the interval between two conjunctions 


of the planet, in the same line will be m P. ‘To find such in. 
tegers, is to discover the pulverizer of the Hindoo algebraists : 
and, having ascertained the quantity m P, a similar process will 
lead us to the knowledge of the time, when a second planet 
will also be found in conjunction. In this manner, we may pro- 
ceed to find the whole duration of a Calpa, or the great period 
which must elapse between two conjunctions of all the known 
planets, their aphelia and nodes in one line. 

The length of a Calpa being thus determined, the neat 
question is,—in what part of the Calpa is the present point of 
tume to be placed? That we are to be write ma Cali Yuga, 
or iron age, is a matter of course. All the world are agreed 
upon that point; but the doubt is, in which of the Maha Yugas 
or Manwantaras is our Cali Yuga to-be placed? And where- 
abouts do we stand in the Cali Yuga? The Hindoo solution of 
this problem, does nut proceed on very philosophical grounds. 
Such as it is, however, it has been explained with sufficient clear- 
ness by Mr. Colebrooke in his illustration, from the scholiasts, 
of Art. 264. ch. xii. of the Lilavati. 


“ 264. A stanza and ahalf. Let the remainder of seconds be 
made the subtractive quantity, sixty the dividend, and terrestrial 
days the divisor. The quotient deduced therefrom will be the se- 
conds ; and the multiplier will be the remainder of minutes. From 
this again the minutes and remainder of degrees are found; and so 
on upwards. Ip like manver, from the remainder of exceeding 
months and deficient days, may be found the solar and lunar days. 


, ee 





* Vide Colebrooke p. 167, Crishna's note. 
+ See Woodhouse’s Astron, ch. xxviii, 
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« The finding of [the place of] the planet and the elapsed 
days, from the remainder of seconds in the «jew a. is thus 
shown. It is as follows. Sixty is there made the dividend ; ter 
restrial days, the divisor; and the remainder of seconds, the sub- 
tractive quantity ; with which the multiplier and quotient are to be 
found. The quotient will be seconds; and the multiplier the re- 
mainder of minutes. From this remainder of minutes taken [as 
the subtractive quantity] the quotient deduced will be minutes ; 
and the multiplier, the remainder of degrees. The residue of de- 
grees is next the subtractive quantity; terrestrial days, the divisor ; 
and thirty, the dividend: the quotient will he degrees; and the 
multiplier, the remainder of signs. Then twelve is made the divi- 
dend ; terrestrial days, the divisor; and the remainder of signs, 
the subtractive quantity: the quotient will be signs; and the mul- 
tiplier, the remainder of revolutions. Lastly, the revolutions in a 
Calpa become the dividend ; terrestrial days, the divisor ; and the 
remainder of revolutions, the subtractive quantity ; the quotient 
will be the slapenprovenstinee | and the multiplier, the number of 
elapsed days *. “Examples of this occur [in the S#réman‘i] in the 
chapter of the problems. 

* In like manner the exceeding months ina Cape are made the 
dividend: solar days, the divisor; and the remainder of wate nas 
months, the subtractive quantity » the quotient will be the elapse 
additional months ; and the multiplier, the elapsed solar days, So 
the deficient days in a Ca/pa are made the dividend; lunar days, 
the divisor; and the remainder of deficient days, the subtractive 
quantity ; the quotient will be the ee ye fewer days; and the 
multiplier, the elapsed lunar days +.” P. 120. 





> - 
“* The elapsed days of the Ca/pa to the time for which the pla- 


“net's place is found. The method of computing elapsed days to 

any given time is taught in the S’%éman72 on planets, ch. l, 
§ 47—49.”” 

“+ This may be illustrated, as the preceding astronomical ex- 
ample is, and rendered distinctly intelligible, by instances given by 
the commentators GANGA‘’p’HARA and GaAn’r’s’A, and the Ma- 
noranjana, in arbitrary numbers. Put the terrestrial days in a 
Calpa 19, the revolutions of the planet 10, the elapsed days 12. 
Chen, by the proportion 19] 10{ 12] the planet’s place comes 
out in revolutions, signs, &c. 6° 3* 23° 41° 3” 4. In bringing out 
the seconds, the remainder of seconds is $3. From this, by an in- 
verse process, the planet’s place is to be found. Here the re- 
mainder of seconds is the subtractive quantity 3; the dividend is 
60; and the divisor, 19. Proceeding as directed (§ 256) the mul- 
tiplier and quotient are found 1 and 3. The quotient is the ‘num- 
ber of seconds 3; and the multiplier is the remainder of minutes 1. 
Let this be the subtractive quantity, 1; the dividend, 60; and the 
divisor, 19. Proceeding as directed, the multiplier and quotient 
are found 13 and41. The minutes are therefore 41; and the re- 
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The principle of this inverse process is indefensible, except 
in cases where we know that the remainder is the consequence 
of such an operation, as is detailed in the first part of the 
above quotation: even in that case, we are solving a number 
of indeterminate problems; and have no right to assume, that, 
amongst the number of answers, of which they admit, we have 
not overlooked the correct one. But the application is yet 
more illogical than this. For example ; if Jupiter is observed 
to be 3° 4° 5’, beyond the first point of Aries, a Hindoo would 
say, that the whole number of Jupiter's revolutions (R) in a 
Calpa, divided by the number of revolutions already described 
(x), gives a remainder 3° 4° 5’. Hence be has an indeterminate 

R—3* 4° 5! 


equation — = y, to solve. ‘The lowest answer will 





give him the point in his Cali Yuga, at which the moment of 
ubservation is to be placed, and going on to farther answers, 
i.e. to more distant conjunctions, he determines the Maha 
Yuga, &c.* In this way some eminent astronomer forms a 
cycle, which is for a time adopted by his countrymen; and we 
farther see, (what did not appear on Mr. Bentley’s system) how 





—_ 


mainder of degrees 13. This again being the subtractive quan- 
tity, 15; the dividend, 30 ; and the divisor, 19; the multiplier and 
quotient are 15 and 23. The degrees then are 23; and the re- 
mainder of signs 15. The subtractive quantity then being 15; 
the dividend 12; and the divisor 19; the multiplier and quotient 
are 6 and 3. Thus the signs are 3; and the remainder of revo- 
lutions 6 This becomes the subtractive quantity, 6; the divi- 
dend, 10; and divisor, 19; whence the multiplier and quotient 
come out 12 and 6. The revolutions therefore are 6; and the 
elapsed time is 12.” Gane, Gan’, &c. 

* It is truly curious, that the Hindoo astronomers did not per- 
ceive the insufficiency of their data, for the establishment of such 
conclusions. The following question and its solution occur ia 
Brahmegupta, as if intended to caricature their system. 

« Example : Signs and degrees of Jupiter have been effaced 
by the boy with his finger.’ Thirty mimutes are seen: from which 
tell me, astrologer, the signs, degrees, and number of days, it 
thou have practice of the pulverizer. 

“Statement: 0 Here put unity in the place of signs: and 

0 
30 
in that of degrees, ten. See: 1 Hence the residue of revolu- 
10 
io 
tions is deduced 1233: from which the number of days, as before, 
comes out 431.” P. 335. P 
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he determines the position of thé period of lis own existence 
in his cyele. But as, in these calculations; all the results ulti« 
mately depend on the supposed periodic times of the planets, 
&e. any improved knowledge of their precise duration must 
produce a change in the Calpa and ali its parts. The most 
ancient Calpa, noticed by Mr. bentley, contained 2,400,000 
years. In this, the Hindoo empire was made to commence in 
the silver age of the 67th Mahé Yuga, of the 7th Manwantara ; 
and, as this age, was only supposed to begin 2,204 years before 
Christ, all was plausible enough. 

In the second system, the Calpa was. but 5,000 years, or a 
day of Brahma’s life. ‘The whole life was fixed at 387,600,000 
years. When Brahma bad lived 193,799,286 of these years, 
he was supposed to have created the world; and to have ordered, 
that, at the end of every 5,000 years it should be destroyed and 
re-produced. Moreover the Christian era, was placed about 
212,503,164 of this huge list of years, 

If, therefore, from 212,563,164 
We subtract the years 193,799,286 





There remain 18,763,878 
Divide this by 5,000, and the remainder will be the interval 
between the last creation and the Christian wra. It is 3,878 
years; so that the giant is agam cut down to a very credible 
size. 
But Brahmegupta invented a system, not so reconcileable 
with the truth. 


“ He made Sunday * the first day of the Calpa, on which day 
at sun-rise, the planets, &c. are assumed to have been on a line 
' mean conjunction in the first point of Aries in the Hindoo 
sphere,” 


His Calpa extends over 4,320 millions of years; and conse- 
quently his silver and iron ages contain, each, some hundreds of 
thousands. We are now in the 4,916th year of the Cali Yuga 





* Mr. Bentley’s note on this passage, of his essay is an impor- 
tant one, ‘ This is the first: system, so far as we yet know, in 
which the names of the days of the week, and the twelve signs 
were introduced, These were probably received from the West ; 
and the first point of Aries was fixed to that point in. the Hindoe 
sphere, which corresponded with the instant of the vernal equinox, 
which in the time of Brahmegupta was the beginning of Aswini. 

his position has, therefore, a direct reference to the actual time 
the twelve signs were first introduced, that is tg say, near 1,400 
years ago.” Asiat. Researches, Vol. VIII. p. 236,7. London Ed, 
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of the 28th Maha Yuga of his 7th Manwantara. Whatever, 
therefore, is recorded in older writers, as happening in the 
Tréta Yuga of another system, instead of being only a few 
centuries ago, will now appear to be, at least, 869,000 years old, 

Our algebraist, therefore, appears to have been (whether in- 
tentionally or not) the first great corrupter of the chronology 
of his country. We feel, however, greatly obliged to Mr. 
Colebrooke, for placing these ancient eastern mathematicians 
within our reach, Mr. Strachey and Mr. Davis had first brought 
the subject forward. Dr ‘Taylor, employed in a distant part 
of India, had translated the Lilavati, without bemg aware, that 
Mr. Colebrooke had just finished this larger translation, compre- 
hending, and so far, unfortunately, superseding his labours. 
The task, in each case, must have been a very difficult one. 
To transfer technical expressions, with correctness, for the 
first time, from one language to another requires both skill and 
industry of no ordinary kind; and where the sentences to be 
conveyed, are descriptive of processes, so complicated in their 
nature, that few could understand them, even if laid open im 
the happiest terms of their native tongue, we can scarcely ap- 
preciate highly enough the exertions of the translator. 





Arr. VI. British Monachism ; or Manners and Customs of 
the Monks and Nuns of England, &c. By Thomas Dudley 
Fosbrooke, M.A. FLAS. 4to. pp. 560. Sl. 3s. Nichols. 
1517. 


WE are not at all sorry that our first notice of this work should 
have been delayed ull the appearance of the present edition; 
for Mr. Fosbrooke, by his numerous enlargements, has mate- 
rially increased not only its bulk, but its value also. We are, 
indeed, indebted to him for a volume of considerable entertain- 
ment, laborious research, and various information, not all per 
haps of equal interest, nor always selected with the same dexte- 
rity, nor arranged with the same judgment. But there is some 
thing in the very look of an antiquary by profession, which 
irresistibly excites our good humour, and disarms us of severet 
criticism ; and we should be heartily ashamed, if the smile from 
which now end then we can scarcely forbear, had any thing ut- 
friendly in its expression. 

Although we do not quite profess to understand the metaphy 
sical object of this work, in which “ the author takes for i 
basis of his new reflections, in a philosophical form, the pre 
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sumed chemical processes of Providence in its action upon bar- 
barism, of which the precipitation is slow and muddy.” Yet 
whoever observes the vast mass of authorities which he has 
cited, the scarcely legible manuscripts which he has unrolled, 
the accumulation of dust which he has brushed away, and the 
forgotten records upon which he has again poured light, will be 
little inclined to doubt his very distinguished qualifications for 
antiquarian pursuits, nor is he less possessed of that sturdy fors 
titude and patient endurance, without which the faithful disciple 
of Thomas Hearne must often wince and smart under “ the 
scorns and whips of time.” When we know (as from his own 
information we positively du know) that for eighteen years he has 
studied Archwology for eight hours a day; that he has published 
a County History, that he has made varjous volumes of Collee- 
tions; that he has classified a Dictionary of Arms; that he has 
finished an Encyclopedia of 20,000 articles, measuring two feet 
of quarto MS. in height (he does not say how many in thick-* 
ness,) though his contracting bookseller has been gazetted, and 
himself crippled by severe wounds, we are doubtful whether 
most to admire the indefatigable perseverance, or the undaunted 
bravery of this literary veteran, 

It would take us too far out of our road if we were to deviate 
into any inquiry about the origin of Monachism. 


“ Precisely to determine,” says our very venerable and much 
respected friend Samuel Purchas, “ in what years of the world 
every king began his raigne, and to dispute the same with all oppo- 
nents would be somewhat tedious to him who readeth,” 


So, very accurately to establish the dates of institutions which 
refer themselves to a remote antiquity, may not be an extrémély 
edifying task; but there cannot exist a doubt with any reasonable 
person, that our two English Universities had considerably the 
start of our monasteries, for Selden informs us, that Anaximan- 
der and Anaxagoras studied at Cambridge, and Bellerophon was 
an Oxford man. The visit of Joseph of Arimathea to Britain 
however cannot belong to quite so early a period as that of Ser- 
vius Tullus. Ia Staveley we may see an accurate representation 
of the Church, which this first missionary, and his twelve com- 
panions, sent out by St, Philip, founded at Glastonbury. It has 
a thatched roof, wattled walls, and Gothic windows. Dr. Henry 
however, upon whose authority we are inclined to place rather 
more reliance, dates the introduction of Monachism among the 
Britons from the fourth century: and we learn from Reyner that 
the rule which the first monks adopted, was framed, as might 
be expected, on the model of the Egyptian institute of Pacho- 
mius. This rule, consisting chiefly of prohibitions and penal- 
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ties, can only partially illustrate their earlier conventual habits; 


and unfortunately the account which Ricemarch, 


a Welsh Bishop 


of the 11th century, has left us of St. David’s establishment 
at Rose Valley, is purposely very concise, from the natural sup- 
position, that the Pachomian Ritual was at that time too well 


known to need much elucidation. 


We can collect little more 


than that David, the abbot, when a boy, had a white dove 
teaching and advising him, and that probably his goat’s-hair shirt 
was washed, like that of Be cket, by his chaplain, “ but it was 


rare Wf shieve was no vermin in it.” 


That the monks, during 


three hours of prayers, vigils, and genuflexions, were not allowed 
to cough, spit, or sneeze; that no one was to wash or anomt 
another without leave; that they were not to ride double upon 
the bare back of an ass, or the pole of a waggon; that if a 
bishop and his chaplain rode on horseback together, they were to 
sing Psalms by turns. If a brother went to sleep during service, 
the whole fraternity was to attack (prosegu?) him ; ; if an abbot's 
belly projected, he was to wear a brazen girdle, in order that it 
(his belly) might not be a pleasure, but a torment to him, aud 
above all, and doubtless it was the most difficult part of the 

rule, that on no account was there to be any ennui or weariness 


among them. 


Little more it appears can be ascertained of the state of our 


monastic institutions ull the reign of Edgar. 


This monarch, 


addicted to the lowest pleasures, and a great hypocrite withal, 


was naturally anxious to make a large shew of devotion. 


cordingly, together with a rich ncbleman named Alfreth, he 


gave a manor to Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, on condi- 
tion that he should translate ithe rule of Benedict from Latin 

A copy of this manuscript exists at present 
In the same reign Oswald, Archbishop of 
York, enlare+d this institute ; and the two were consolidated by 
,” which regulated the 


This concord refers 
chiefly to the division of canonical hours; but among other 


things, it particularly enjoins them te take care, when they wash 
their faces to be silently psalinodizing ; it permits the officiating 
ministers, by way of refreshment, to take a little mixlus, or sing- 
ing bread and wine, after mass, and forbids them to eat the fat 
It prescribes also 
a great deal of mummery for the celebration of particular feasts. 
Ov Paim Sunday, as palms could not be procured in this 
country, branches of box-wood were to be sprinkled, censed, 
The host was carried on an ass, bushes were 
strewed in the road, and the heads of childresi and adults, 
become dirty through Lent, were washed in preparation for cot- 
firmation, 


into Anglo-Saxon. 
in the Bocletan. 


Dunstan, in his “ Concord of Rules 
practice of the monks tll the year 1077. 


of bacon during Advent, except on holidays. 


and consecrated. 
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firmation, (Du Cange Art. Capitiluvium) and at Easter, a kind 
of melo-drama, interspersed with singing, was to be performed 
by the monks, representing the entombment and resurrection of 
our Saviour. 

The rule of Lanfranc succeeded that of Dunstan. To this 
emendatory statutes were appended by a Synod of Lateran in 
the year 1215 ; and Benedict XIL. in the 14th century, pub- 
lished additional constitutions. As the two last codes, however, 
refer chiefly to secular conduct, the Anglo-Saxon monastic con- 
suetydinal is rather to be souyht from Dunstan and Lanfranc ; 
whose rules indeed, with little variation, seem to have prevailed 
till the dissolution, We must refer our readers to Mr. Fos- 
brooke’s very interesting fifth chapter for “ the ordinary of the 
whole year from the Decretals of Lanfranc. It throws much 
light upon the manner of observing festivals, particularly the 
Nocturnal Office of the Shepherds, and the Feast of Asses on 
Christmas Day; on which last celebration Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego were committed by Nebuchadnezzar to the burn- 
ing fiery furnace, after a splendid procession of the Prophets in 
masquerade. We confess that we should have had some difh- 
culty in recognizing these personages, from their costume only, 
unless, like Don Quixote at Barcelona, their names were pinued 
to their backs. It was natural enough that Zacharias should be 
dressed as “ a Jew, busband of Elizabeth,” who appeared, with 
equal verisimilitude, like “ a pregnant woman,” but why Jonas 
was to be “ bald and dressed in white,” or Joel and Abdias “ in 
parti-colours and bearded,” or Habakkuk, “ as a lame old man, 
in a dalmatick, with a scrip full of radishes, which (in a very 
unmannerly way) he ate while he spake, and long palms fo Strike 
the Gentiles,” we do not so clearly perceive, still less what 
“ Virgil, a well-dressed young mas, who spoke monkish verses, 
Ecce polo demissa solo, &c. had to do at all with this venerable 
assembly, the Feast of Fools, and the Office of the three Kings. 
The ceremonials of Passion Week, and Good Friday, are equally 
well described; but we feel that we should do great injustice to 
Mr. Fosbrooke, if we attempted any abridgment of this very 
able part of his work. 

The different orders which prevailed in England were regue 
lated either by modifications of the Benedictine or Augustiman 
rules, or by one compounded from boih. ‘To the first we may 
refer the Clugniacs, of whom Guyor de Provins, a minstrel 
and a monk, observes in the satire which, oddly enough, he 
termed a “ Bible,” that “ when you wish to sleep, they awake 
you; when you wish to eat they make you fast; the night is 
passed in praying in the Church, the day in working, and there 1s 
no repose but in the refectory ; aud what is to be round there ¢ 
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rotten eggs, beans with all their pods on, and liquor fit for oxen.” 
The Cestertiaus appear to have been little better off, but it was 
after another fashion of mortification, According to Dugdale, 
in his History of Warwickshire, 


“ For their habits they wear no leather, nor linen, neither except 
jt be on a journey do they put on breeches, and then upon their 
return they deliver them fair washed. They devise also extraor- 
dinary ufflictions for their own bodies, to the intent their souls may 
be advantaged.” 


In the customs of the Grandmontines and the Carthusians, 
who belonged also to this rule, there is nothing particularly 
striking. All of them, if tmposstble things, were ordered by 
their superior, humbly represented them to him, but if he per- 
sisted, they with still greater humility, relied upon the assistance 
of God for the execution of them. 

Under the Augustinian rule were marshalled: 1. the Praemon- 
stratensians ; 2. the ‘T'rinitarians, who as an especial privilege had 
their gowns marked, and might drink wine, “ so as not to invade 
sobriety ;” but to counterbalance this they were to ride upon 
asses, and to sleep in their cloaths, without either feather beds 
or counterpanes; 3S. the Dominicans, who preached often,-bad a 
vast respect for the Virgin Mary, and could live eight days with- 
out drink; 4. the Knights Hospitallers: to the blended rule 
belonged the Knights ‘Templars, whose order, Guyor de Pro- 
vins says, would suit him well enough, but they are too brave 
“ for in his eyes a battle is not whelesome (saine).” They were 
not to beat their servants, to do nothing of their own will, and 
not to speak boastingly of their faults—to have lands and pro- 
pesty, but xo sisters—to sleep in their shirts and breeches, to 
avoid murmuring, and not to give kisses to women. The Gil- 
bertuies, who had canons and nuns under the same roof, but the 
nuns for the sake of precaution were shut in by a ditch and 
wall, and were not allowed to cut out or sew the canons’ shirts 
or breeches. ‘They (the nuns as well as the brothers) were to 
be shaved three times a year at least; at Easter, Mary Magda- 
Jene’s Day, and All Saimts. ‘To these we may add the Carme- 
lites, the Franciscans who were to beg lustily. ‘The nuns of St. 
Clare, who had grave-diggers allowed them. The Brigettine 
nuns, the Augustinian Eremites, the Bonhommes, the brothers 
of the sack, and the nuns of Fontevrand, which last, as well as 
their Gilbertine sisters, were also to be shorn three times a-year. 

The monastic officers were extremely numerous. There was 
little difference it seems between the titles of abbot and prior: 
The former was invariably used wherever the King granted his 
charter of liberties, and was unknown jn cathedrals on account 
of 
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of the bishop. Mr. Fosbrooke has given a very detailed and 
satisfactory account of their authority, the ceremonies which 
attended their consecration, and their ordinary modes of life. 
From this we may easily discover that their power was abomin- 
ably despotic, their equipages most uncharacteristically magni- 
ficent, and their pride in general pretty well proportioned to 
both. They rode with hawks on their fists, on mules with 
gilded bridles and saddles, and cloth of blood-colour. The 
children of noble families, whom they educated, ministered to 
them as pages, and above all, as an extraordinary mark of their 
pre-eminence, wherever they went, except into the dormitory, a 
chaplain went before them bearing a lighted lantern. It is clear 
enough that a rich and ambitious abbot must have been a most 
oppressive ruler to his convent, and a very troublesome, if not a 
very dangerous, subject to the State, 

in the female establishments the abbess, or prioress, though 
not allowed quite so much freedom olf hfe and conversation as 
her corresponding male dignitary, yet possessed some enviable 
privileges. She might not, it is true, sit near any man in their 
houses, nor elsewhere, if it could be conveniently avoided, with- 
out some discreet sister sate between. But we read of an abbess 
in the 15th century, who wore a gown like our modern belles, 
2 la Polonoise, mittens on her hands, and-tressés loosely flowing 
down her shoulders. Moreover, if they were sick, they had the 
inestimable hberty (and who would not frequently have been 
very sick in order to enjoy it) of “ talking in bed.” 

The cellarer, as we may easily imagine, was a personage of 
much distinction. He was to be the tather of the society, and 
to be careful of the healthy, but particularly of the sick. One 
of his principal duties was to collect the spoons after dinner, 
in performing which office he was particularly to remember, 
that the abbot’s spoon had an yndoubted claim to the post of 
honour. ‘This was to be carried in his right hand, the others 
in his left. ‘The similar she-oflicer among the nuns was per- 
mitted to © talk of necessaries” openly in the cellar; a privilege 
very few of her sisters attained. ‘The precentor was a monk 
who had been educated in the monastery from a child, and he 
held the important post of singing-master. He disposed yearly 
of all the bread-raspings, apd on occasions of particular exer- 
tion, was indulged with double commons ; it was an office in 
consequence much sought after. He might lug the ears of the 
boys at his discretion, and pull their hair unmercifully if he pleased ; 
and besides this, he might chastise with his hand the novices who 
told lies. He was to take good care also that the young clerks 


ate beans the day before they were to chant, for the benefit, of 
their wind, 
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The kitchener of course stood high in dignity, and as fis 
time was far more profitably employed, he was free from attend. 
ance on all weekly offices, except high mass, and that of the 
Virgin Mary. Without his leave the abbot dared not diminish 
any of the manors assigned to the kitchen. He had a horse, and 
marketted for himself, aud alone of all the brethren was allowed 
a consolatory companion (solatinm.) Notwithstanding these 
distinctions, and the great pains constantly taken to keep bim in 
good humour, he occasionally mdulged in a little malicious play- 
tulness, and distressed the poor monks exceedingly, by giving 
them the same dishes every day for a long continuance. 
fhames of two of these dignitaries is handed down to us on the 
Abingdon roll; and there is something of graceful familiarity 
in their monosyllabic designations. The cook of the monks 
was called 4m, the cook of the household was called Bo. 

The exposition of the Scriptures belonged to the lecturer, 
who was “ not indiscretelye to rede bokes of a carnal and of a 
brutal understandynge.” This office was not without trouble, 
for in a letter which Mr. Fosbrooke prints from the Cottonian 
MSS. it appears that Cromwell, Henry VILFth’s Vicar General, 
had “ appoynted Anthonye Sawnders to rede the pure and 
syncere word of God, to the monkes of Wynchcombe ;” but that 
he found “ small favor from the Pharisyaical papists ;” “ yet 
among all other the abbot of Haylys, a valyaunt knight and 
soldyar under Antechrisie’s banner, doth most resist, fyting with 
all his power to kepe Christ in his sepulchre. The abbot hath 
hired a grete Golyath, a sotle Duny’s man, (a great disputant 
from Dun’s Scotus) yea, a grete clerk as he sayith, a bachelor 
of dyvinitye in Oxfourth, which man obstruct et capiet me in 
sermone.” We remember that an unfortunate disputant was 
once under similar fears from “ a grete Golyath” in the divinity 
schools at Cambridge. ‘Trembling with ignorance, he addressed 
his superior with the humble appeal, “ domine professor, ne me 
premas ™ when he was overwhelmed with this thundering reply, 
“ego vero te uno et altero argumento premam, deprinam, 

opprimam, comprimam !” We trust that the “ sotle clerk of 
Oxfourth” was more lenient to the Vicar General's lecturer, 
but we hear nothing more of him than his reasonable terrors. 

The master of the novices was the Castiglione, or Lord 
Chesterfield of the young recluses. The punishments which 
he ‘inflicted upon any failure in their tasks, were somewhat 
severe, at least to our modern notions ; for where the children 
were too young for the ferula or the rod, the soles of their feet 
were to be pared with a knife, (Du Cange Art. Aera.) He 
was to teach them to be humble in leart and body, to instruct 
them how to receive disciplines, and not tu talk of the absent, 
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even that which is good, how to drink with two hands, how to 
sit, and how to endeavour to get by heart every thing that they 
could. He was also to shave the boys, and the boys him, 
and to wash the heads of those who were too little to shave 
themselves. And lastly, to instruct them how to unshoe, or to 
cover themselves, and teach them not to enter a certain house 
unless with the head covered. The mistress of the novices 
among the nuns was charged with precisely similar duties, 
The chamberlain was to provide gowns, garters, spurs, razors, 
and towels; to see that the straw in the monk’s beds was 
changed once a year, and that they had clean “ pewkes and 
pilches” against All-Saints Day. The abbot, as an especial 
luxury, was allowed two pilches. The porcarins had the care 
of the piggery, and was repaid by the “ fructus de cauda.” 
Finally, the bakevs and sub-bakers were directed not to sing 
psalms, like the other monks, when at work, lest their saliva 
should fall into the dough. 

One office remains to be mentioned, peculiar to the nuas, 
their confessor. When the confession was made im the house, 
two discreet sisters sat apart from the window fb See how the 
confessing nun behaved. ‘The confessor, as we learn from an 
ancient Latin MS. in the library of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
was considered as “ a midwife whose duty; it was entirely to 
eradicate sin from the heart, that it might afterwards bring forth 
anew man.” Notwithstanding the vigilance of the two above- 
mentioned duennas, and a third called “ formaria,” a sort of 
feiigel-woman, or pattern nun, who was “ a senior fitted to gain 
souls, and to watch and inspect them curiously,” Mr. Fosbrooke 
is of opinion that the confessors fulfilled their duties more in 
the carnal than spiritual sense of the passage which we have 
cited. 

As silence was one of the principal virtues of a monk, because, 
as De Rancé complains, by a free communication of sentiments, 
and interchange of opimions, he might fall into the damnable 
error of indulging natural feelings, and contracting friendships 
quite human, which are the ruin of holy and true charity; it 
became necessary for exhortation, advice, rebuke, and other 
godly exercises, that they should do by signs what they were not 
permitted to effect by words. These signs were not optional, 
but transmitted from generation to generation, and taught like 


an alphabet. The following are extracted by Mr. Fosbrooke 
from Du Cange’s catalogue : 


“ Fish.—Wave the hand like a fish’s tail in the water. 

Book.—Extend the hand and move it as a leaf is moved. 

Milkk— ee the little finger on the lip, because an infant sucks 
milk.” 
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On this any many other useless and unmeaning austerities 
which monachism enjoined, Mr. Fosbrooke correctly, though 
somewhat quaintly, observes, 


“ If men be endowed with various qualities, in order to be se- 
verely punished for using them, God is made the tempter of sin, and 
his works foolish. If vegetable eating, voluntary confinement, 
perpetual praying, wearing coarse clothing, and mere automatical 
action through respiration, be the standard of excellence, then the 
best man is only a barrel organ set to psalm tunes.” P. 214. 


Enormities were the necessary produce of these uunatural 
restraints, and the corruption of the nuns ts a fruitful and an 
everlasting subject with the contemporary writers. ‘They were 
« finical in their hair-dressing, fond of tales and gossiping, apt 
to give the lie, and strike one another.” And though our an- 
cestors had such an aversion to the bas b/eu, that the sisters were 
not allowed to speak Latin, unless a suitable occasion required, 
this language was not unfrequently employed, as the vehicle of 
intrigue. An edict of Gregory, it is true, had allowed sufficient 
time for worldly indulgencies, by forbidding any profession of 
virginity till sixty years of age. And the punishment of incon- 
tinence, on their part, was not quite so severe as that to which 
the Roman vestals were exposed. It seems, indeed, to have 
fallen with most undue severity on the male offenders. We do 
not, however, apprehend that the penalties to which Sir Osbert 
Giffard was subjected, for stealing two nuns (what a Macheath 
was this preux hevehier ) from Wilton Abbey, were of a nature 
likely to produce what was probably the intended object of the 
os orgy He was, among other things, to be beaten at 

‘iltou, at Salisbury market, and at Shaftesbury Church, and to 
go three times to each of these places, naked in his shirt and 
breeches. But these are points upon which, for many obvious 
reasons, we are unwilling to enlarge, and upon which, unfortu- 
nately for the sake of decency, few antiquaries (Mr. Fosbrooke 
is an honorable exception) have entertaiued the same feelings as 
ourselves, 

Friars were a lazy, itinerant, begging crew, who like all 
irregular missionaries, were a pest to the sober part of the 
clergy ; propagating scandalous stories, fabricating charges of 
heresy ; and, by cunning devices, weaning the, hearts of the 
ap from their proper ministers ; “ snybbing their betters,” 
as Wickliffe says, and “ fordoing the Gospel.” There were 
persens also called lay brothers, who made vows of chastity, 
fidelity, and poverty, and who appear to have performed very 
menial duties about the monasteries. ‘They were not to dine 
with their cloaths off, (a practice we should have supposed’too 
uncomfortable 
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uncomfortable to require a special prohibition ;) if they ~ missed 
the verse three times, they were to loose their beer ;” to make 
prostrations, probably the Kou Tou, and dine last, if “ they spilt 
their drink, or soup ;”" and “ to ask pardon in the chapter if thev 
cut their fingers.” ‘Their wine was to be well watered, andthey 
were to be content with two messes of porridge. Those who 
worked within the house, if carpenters, bricklayers, or belonging 
to any trade, whose business lay a/oft, were to put on breeches. 
If they were employed at the granges, or abbey farms, they were 
to take especial care that women milked not in their houses, but 
in fields, and that even then, “ as far as possible, ‘they were 
neither young nor pretty.” As a farther security, the presiding 
lay-brother was diligently to oversee them, through. a hole, in all 
their operatious. ‘The regular servants of the monastery were 
sometimes very numerous, In the time of William Rufus, at 
Eversham, they amounted to seventy-five. We shall stop to 
mention two only of these: the barber, who is still retained 
as a person of much importance in our collegiate foundations, 
and who owes all his dignity to the want of manual dexterity 
among the monks. It was necessary that the beagd should be 
removed in order to prevent the possibility of any violation of 
the Kucharist, and till the year 1266 the brothers of St. Augus- 
tin, at Canterbury, used to shave one another in the cloyster ; 
but frequent injuries ensuing through their awkwardness in that 
office, a secular tonsor was hired to perform it. Another ser- 
vant was the “ minister focarum,” or clerk of the fires: Sv 
copious was the expectoration produced by psalmodizing and 
lentiles, that his chief employment was to “ clean the spittings 
wonder and near the forms, and strew them plentifully with hay.” 

Mr. Fosbrooke bas not much to say on the exhausted subject 
of monastic architecture, but that little is said very facetiously, 
“ Quadrangular mansions,” he thinks, “ are no more than single 
castles housified, begotten, in jockey language, from Gundalph 
keeps, whose dam was the lofty old keep tower.” We do not 
agree with him in this pedigree. ‘The collegiate quadrangle, or 
court, is evidently intended for convenient habitation, the square, 
or Gundulph keep, is solely calculated for defence. They be- 
long to different purposes and distinct ages, and bear no more 
reference to each other, than a Martello tower, does to the 
Coliseum. We might as well predicate of the tower of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, that it was begotten of the great pyramid 
upon the steeple of Bow Church. , 

Under the article “ refectory” is a bill of fare of one of the 
fish feasts; from which we may form some estimate of their 
ingenuity in varying a simple diet, and adding piquancy to very 
plain food. We think, however,.we should have preferred 
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* elys in sorry,” (a sort of water souché,) and “ gurneds broyled. 
in a syrrup,” to “ crustade ryal (chekyns, pejons, small briddes 
m a brothe, with poudur of pepur, clowes, verjouse, saffron, 
maks coffyns, with resynges of corance, and ginger, and canell, 
and raw eggs.) And after all, what pains soever these tousured 
gourmans might take in their cookery, we bave an honest pride 
in feeling that, in the science of the table, they fall far bebind the 
editor of that inimitable manual of gulosity, Apicius redivivus, 
Of their own skill, however, they had no doubt themselves, 
Eating must have been a reward, for in breaches of discipline, 
whatever member of the body might have offended, the belly 
generally was the sufferer. Sending to Coventry, repetitions of 
psalms, cuffings, and prostrations upon the joints of the hands 
without motion, soon grew obsolete, and the two favorite pu- 
nishments, latterly, were the lesser excommunication, in which 
the penitent dined three hours later than his brethren, and a still 
more disagreeable mode of atonement to delicate stomachs, fast- 
ing on bread, and drinking water defiled with the excrement of a 
fowl. (Marten. Anecdot. iv. 22.) 

Adjoming the chapter-house were rooms called “ Trisautia,” 
in which, after shaving and psalmody, the monks were permitted. 
to cut their nails, if necessary. On the west side of the cloyster 
stood the dorter, or dormitory. Here we find a prohibition 
which, we believe, still remains in force, upon the junior boys 
at least, in those reliquie of monasiic institutions, the founda-. 
tions of Westminster and Eton; but as the same reasons no 
longer exist, perhaps it oght be as well if this most un- 
comfortable habit were set aside. ‘They were made to sleep 
without hangings or cdrtains, in order that the abbot, and his 
officers, whenever they pleased, might see them safe in. bed ; 
neither were they allowed to sleep, unless in their shirts and 
breeches ; and few things were considered more effectually in- 
jurious to sanctity, than to he down with naked legs; nay, so 
far was this extended, that to stretch the feet out of bed, was 
reckoned a very grievous offence. Eight o’clock was the pre- 
scribed hour of retirement, but it seems, that too many were. 
rakes enough to stay up so late, that they could scarcely be, pre- 
vailed upon to rise in the morning to matins. The Proeemon- 
stratensians, among other instances of humility, imitated a dog 
before the fire, in their manner of accroupissement, they were 
“ not to go into bed upright, but sitting down, to turn round.” 

We do not think very bighly of the state of medical scienee in 
these times, from Mr. Fosbrooke’s Account of the “ Infirmary ;” 
one mode of cure is singular enough, (though we should much 
doubt whether it proved generally successful.) Monks affected with 
languor and ennui were recommended to sit and meditate on a 
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atone, where the dying were washed, and received extreme 
unction. ‘The Sangrado system was universally in fashion, and 
many abbeys were provided with a  bleeding-house, called 
« Flebetomania.” Insome rules this ‘ miuution,” as they termed 
it, was performed five times mm a year; in others, the whole 
choir was bled at the same time, “ sitting in order in a cell, in 
silence and psalmody.” (Query, were they silent, or singing, or 
both?) When a brother was sick, beyond prospect of recovery, 
he was never without two monks, who constantly read to him 
while he was sensible, and when he was deprived of under. 
standing, (which, from the nature of the remedy so sagaciously 
administered, could not be long first,) they never ceased singing 
the Psalter till he died. 

Warton and Mosheim have both entered largely upon the 
interesting subject of Monastic Literature; but the vivid ima- 
gination and poetical fervour of the first of theSe, and his 
enthusiastic love of every thing connected with the middle ages, 
have spread, by far, too rich and glowing a tint over his picture. 
Mosheim is opposite to him in every respect, a plain, cold, 
plodding, phlegmatic writer, who collected all the materials he 
could, and huddled them together with a painful and wearisome 
industry ; as books of reference, his volumes are invaluable ; 
(for we know not what there is worth finding out in Ecclesiastical 
History, which is not to be met with somewhere. or other in 
his pages.) We are much inclined to agree with Mr. Fosbrooke, 
in the low estimate which he forms of conventual literature ; 
but we say this with every feeling of gratitude and veneration 
towards the Jatter Benedictines, who, by their splendid and in- 
defatigable exertions, amply atoned for the sloth and ignorance 
of the ages which preceded them. In euarlier times, Divinity 
was mystification, consisting of insipid allegories, and forced 
and quibbling interpretations of Scripture. Philosophy was 
Platonism, semi-Christianized, a mongrel kind of metaphysics, 
which inherited all the obscurity of paganism, and had adopted 
little of the brightness of Revelation. Upon this, too, had been 
grafted much of oriental wonderment ; self-supported bridges, 
oracular heads, inextinguishable lamps, and brazen horses, were 
the chefs d’auvres of philosophers, and the prince of these was 
Virgil. Astronomy and legerdemain had their share also, and 
we are much mistaken if Mr. Ingleby, Signora Girardelli, or 
any of our present fire-eating thaumaturgicks, had they been 
alive in those days, could have escaped canonization. Of their 
geography we may form some notion, from the “ Cosmugraphy 
ef Peter Apianus,” published at: em in the year 1545, 
“ expurgated from all faults, by Gemma Frisius, Physician and 
Mathematiciau of Louvain ;” in this corrected epitome of the’ 
world, 
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world, Scotland is made an island, of which York is one of the 
chief cities, (fol. 446.) Their skill in law too, was great, as 
the following decision, quoted from Mr. Fosbrook, from Beck. 
man, will sucfliently evince. 


“ In the 14th century the Augustinian monastery, of Windsheim, 
in the province of Overyssel, wished to erect a windmill, but the 
neighbouring lord objected, saying, that the wind in that district 
belonged to him. The monks complained to the Bishop, who gare 
them permission, affirming, in anger, that the wind in the whole 
previnee of Utrecht was dis property.” | 


We know, indeed, that we must look to higher authority for 
this whimsical tenure, and that such a right of property is ex- 
pressly determined by the Koman law. Their histories were 
tedious gazettes of eveuts, concerning which they possessed any 
iaformation, and barefaced ficuons where they had none; ‘it is 
well, indeed, that we learn from more respectable sources than 
the monkish acfuaru, that Priam had fifty sons, for how else 
could he have founded all the great empires and petty sovereignties 
of modern Europe! “ Ego currit, et Socrates legers,” were 
correct Latinisms, and honorificabilitudinitas was a word of high 
authority. Without numerous false quantities, no monkish verses 
can possibly be genuine; and we should as soon expect a dis- 
tinction between long and short from a scholar north of the 
Tweed, as from a conventual poet. Their wit was, for the 
most part, indecent, and sometines profane ; and we need little 
lament that so much of the intellectual produce of the dark ages 
is immured amid the dust and cobwebs of the unapproachable 
library of Bene’t College, Cambridge. 

To Mr. Fosbrooke’s own intelligent remarks on ecclesiastical 
costume, is appended a ponderous chapter, on the same subject, 
by the late Mr. Jobu Curter; our terrors of interminable cdu- 
troversy, in the Gentleman's Magazine, would effectually have 
deterred us from any discussion of its merits, even if this re- 
spectable artist had still been alive. Our reverence for his 
antiquarian industry equally prevent our comments since his loss, 
and we shall content ourselves with observing that the subjects of 
the accompanying plates are interesting and well chosen. 

A few notices are given of modern monachism; the founda- 
tions which were partially restored by Mary, some later pro- 
jected Protestant establishments, of a similar nature, and. the 
places of refuge, (particularly that of La Trappe, at Lulworth,) 
affurded to the monks, whom the fury of the Revolution ex- 
pelled from France. We are then introduced to pilgrims, whose 
instructions were, to sing a great deal on their journey, and to 
insult and persecute Jews wherever they met them; they were 
very 
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very temperate, and not very tidy, for Godrick, of Finchale, an 
exemplar and model of holy men, on the whole way to Jerusalem 
ate only barley bread and water, and never washed, or changed, 
or mended his clothes. Richard the First gave a code of laws to 
regulate their conduct while on shipboard. One of the punish- 
ments (for murder) is of truly Mezentian horror; the living 
criminal was to be fastened to the dead body, and after a while 
thrown into the sea. The punishment for theft, proves the high 
autiquity, of the Anglo-American cruelty, of tarring and feather- 
ing. The crusaders were not subjected to rules of equal severity. 
They were only enjoined not to swear enormously, not to gamble 
with dice, and to be content with two meals; but their atro- 
cities are sufficiently notorious. Anchorets and the hermits had 
also their separate consuetudinal. ‘he latter, according to the 
rule of Simon de Gandavo, were, on no account, “ to foulle 
their holiday clothes,” they were “ to versle hire santere,” (handle 
their Psalter) say grace before drinking, tlee from 'the embraces 
of men, and by no means to keep their hands white, from which 

last contamination, it seems, they were effectually preserved, by 

the wholesome custom of digging their own graves, daily, with 
their nails. ‘Their confessors, for these were permjtted, were 
not to be young, and moreover, when they had.lighted upon 

some old priest of sound morals and good character, with whom 

they might converse, for the edification of their souls, “ even as 

old age may not be unsusceptible of amatory emotions, you 

are not to give him your hand to touch nor feel. Let no dis- 

course be held concerning his attenuative features, lean arms, 

aud wrinkled skin, lest where you seek a remedy you incur 

danger.” Eminent hermits sometimes drew female anchorets 

about them; as Roger, a monk of St. Albans, kept Christina 

ina cell, contiguous to his oratory: but, to silence any scanda- 

lous imputation, he never saw her face, and she was so concealed 

by boarded contrivances, as to be invisible to any person exter- 

ually ; nor was she allowed, so great was her odour of sanctity, 

except in the evening, to go abroad on any pretence whatever. 

Au embarassment which was more severely felt by the unfor- 

tunate and repentant ‘Thaysis, who met with little relief in this 

respect, from the cruel and flinty-hearted Pafuncius, (p. 491.) 

_ Our readers will easily perceive that we have endeavoured, as 

% were, to make Mr. Fosbrooke his own reviewer, and have 

presented them with little orore than an abridgment of his mate- 

nals. We do aot know in what other way we could have done 

him equal justice, for it is upon a laborious collection of facts 

that the value of his work depends. We again recommend it, 

most strongly, to all who are eos either im general history 

or 
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or ecclesiastical antiquities in particular. Of its authenticity it 
is impossible to doubt; for the original authorities are alwa 
subjoined, aud very faithfuli: and appropriately translated. By 
a mistake o! the printer, three copies of verses, and an epitaph, 
appear at the end of the volume; they are evidently misplaced, 
and Mr. Fosbrook will do well, (if they are found in the whole 
impression,) to see that they are cancelled. 





Arr. VII. Remarks on the Principles of the Eclectic Review, 
with — to Civil and Ecclesiastical Subjects; illus 
trated by Extracts from that Publication. 8vo. pp. 95. 
Rivingtons, 1217. 


THE subject of this spirited tract is introduced to the attention 
of the reader by the following remark :— 


“« Tt will suggest itself as an important and interesting subject of 
enquiry, how long it is probable that purity in religion can co-exist’ 
with the active and unrestrained propagation.of error; and how 
long allegiance to the constituted authorities can be maintained, 
amidst the unwearied efforts whieh are made to undermine the very 
foundations of civil obedience.” Pref. p. 1 


It is, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary features of the 
extraordinary times in which we are living, that such a question 
should be forced upon us by actual occurrences. But such is 
the fact. The pure and apostolic faith of our established Church 
has long been struggling to maintam itself, against the legal rights 
of its opponents to disseminate the wildest fanaticism, and the 
most odious heresies; and the legal forms, and venerable insti- 
tutions, of our civil polity, have been employed to protect the 
seditious in their attempts to counteract the influence of autho- 
rity, and destroy the peace of society. 

It has been often observed, that the real strength of the nation 
is to be found in the middle classes ; in the steady integrity of 
their principles, in their fixed and discriminating attachment to 
our civil and ecclesiastical establishments. Speaking in the name 
of this important body of men, Mr. Burke felt justified in saying 


“ We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, that religion 
is the basis of civil suciety, and the source of all good and all com 
fort. ‘Fhe people of England do not consider their Church esta 
blishment as convenient, but as essential to their state; not as 6 
thing heterogeneous and separable; something added for accomme 
dation, what they may either keep up or lay aside, according t 
theif 
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their temporary ideas of convenience, They consider it as the 
foundation of their whole constitution, with which, and with every. 
part of which, it holds an indissoluble union. Church and State 
are ideas inseparable in their minds, and scarecly is the one ever 
mentioned without mentioning the other *”, 


if this was a true description of the people of England twene 
ty-seven years ago, (and few men were better able to estimate or 
describe their sentiments and feelings than Edmund Burke) it 
cannot be denied, that a great and fearful change hastaken place 
since that period. Indifference or lukewarmness have usurped 
the place, of that tenacious adherence to the old fashioned notions 
of reverence for the Church, and attachment to the state, which 
he then conceived to be characteristic of the great body of the 
British nation. The most scurrilous ridicule of the liturgy, and 
the most profane perversion of the language of Scripture, are 
now tolerated ; aud their authors find protection and reward from 
many of the more religious aud loyal people of this-realm, be- 
cause they employ profaneness as a political engine, and de- 
preciate the government of their country by an impious desecra- 
tion of the hallowed formularies of religion; as if disloyalty 
would atone for sacrilege, and blasphemy itself were venial, 
when it could be made to serve the purposes of dzetion and 
sedition. ‘Phe crime itself, however, though gross and shocking 
to the feelings of every pious mind, is not half so injurious to 
society, as the impunity, nay, the triumph, the reward of the 
criminals. In the former we see ovly the workings of daring 
and profligate minds, impelled by poverty, and unrestrained by 
conscience ; but the latter presents to us unequivocal symptoms 
of a coutagion widely spread, and fearfully malignant, It has 
undermined the contidence, with which we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon the , British commonalty as a body of men 
among whom loyalty was cherished as a vital principle, and reli- 
gion dwelt as in her sanctuary; a body, whose plain aud solid 
understanding was proof against delusion ; and uninfluenced 
the sophistry of a venal or vicious advocate, never failed to resist 
the arguments of profligacy or impiety with the steadiness of 
principle, and the simplicity of truth. Before such a tribunal, 
the calunmiator found uo favour on account of his party attach- 
meuts, the blasphemer derived nu shelter“from his political 
principles ; its decisions, though not always faultless, were never 
corrupt; its prejudices, however on other occasions they might 
Warp its judgmeut, never interposed to deprive religion of its 
legitimate protection, or to screen the audacious impuguer of 
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public decency from his merited punishment. If it is otherwisé 
now, this lanrentable deterioration of the national character can 
voly be attributed to the misdirected influence of that great 
modeller of public opimion, the free press of the country, 
Whatever the mass of mankind are accustomed continually to 
hear asserted without eoutradiction, they will soon learn to regard 
as meontrovertible ; and the positions which are thus laid dowa 
as isrefragable, by those to whom they have submitted the guid. 
ance of their understandiug, they will adopt as the standard of 
their opinions, and the rule of their conduct. Every man is now 
a reader, but few are students in the proper sense of the term; 
all take their opimons from books, but a very smalb proportion 
will endure the labowr, or indeed are equal to the task of forming 
them by an attentive perusal of works of real erudition and deep 
reflection. While then such books are diyregarded, the lighter 
and more fugitive publications of the day are eagerly sought ; by 
them the unthinking are furnished with materials for conversa 
tion, and the idle with supesticial information ; and writers, whe 
perhaps onginally aimed at nothing further than the permission 
to furnish occupation for a vacant hour, or amusement fora 
winter's fire-side, are now erected into the counsellors and direc- 
tors of the nation. Hf then we wish to. ascertain the state of 
public feeling, the tone of public sentiments upon morals, poli- 
tics, or religion, wé can find it no where more certainly developed 
thai a our popular periodical works ; and as, at present, every 
religious sect, and every political party, has a monthly pam- 
phiet devoted to its interests, established and supported to pro 
mulgate its opmions, and commend its labours, we can never be 
at a loss for a clue to unravel the views, the sentiments, and the 
objects of those, whose machinations agitate the government of 
the country, or whose opinions scatter strife and divisions among 
Christians. 

Such is the light in which the author of the traet before us 
has contemplated the Eclectic Review. He considers it to be 
the accredited organ of a large portion of the Dissenters; and 
his object is to call the attention of the loyal part of the commu- 
nity, and more especially of the members and ministers of the 


Church, to the sentiments openly avowed by its conductors, i# 
order that they may clearly see 


“ How unfavourable the principles of dissent in the present da 
are to the discharge of that branch of social or relative duty, whic 
consistsin * honouring and ebeying the king, and all that are put ip 
authority under him ;’ and to point out the remarkable manner it 
which modern sectaries have, in this respect, deviated from the 
tenets maintaimed by some of the most eminent among their prede 
cessors in nonconformity,” Pref p. 7, 


Before 
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Before we proceed to analyse the contents of this important 
pamphlet, it may not be useless to lay before our readers some 
remarkable peculiarities in the original design, and subsequent 
history of the publicauon which it examines.. The Eclectic 
Review was commenced in the year 1805, “ by a society of 
gentlemen, who (we are told) adverted to the multitude of 
readers in the present day, and had considered the popularity 
and influence of critical journals, *”, ‘This society, in its original 
state, was ove of those incougruous confederauons of church- 
men and dissenters, which it has been so much the fashion or 
the folly of the times to regard with favour, and even veyeration, 
as approximating to religious unanimity. ‘Lhe professed aim of 
these projectors was, “ to matutain the geveral cause of religion 
aud piety upon Catholic principles, and without avy respect to 
the interests of a party +.” 

It appears, that some respectable clergy of the Church of 
England condescended to promote this visionary and imprac- 
ticable design by the aid of thew talents and influence; and 
united with several dissenters of acknowledged abiiities, to sup- 
port the literary character of the Review, and extend its circula- 
tion. Under these auspices it was commenced, and by these 
united cxeruons it was recommended to the patronage of the 
public; but the result of the experiment served ouly, tp justity 
the predictions of those, who have ever anticipated the ultimate 
triumph of the dissenting interest in all such confederacies. It 
soun appeared, that the neutrality respecting controversial sub- 
jects, which proved the very basis of the asso¢iation, could not 
be preserved. ‘The dissenters were the first to throw off the 
mask of forbearance, which they had assumed to answer a tem- 
porary purpose ; a quarrel ensued, and it is to be presumed that 
the clerical contributors, left in a minority, withdrew from the 
contest ; for in the year 1810, the candid and accurate observer, 
to whose labours we have already had occasion to refer, felt him- 
self authorized to state, that this publication, while it professed 
to be “ the friend of religious union, and studiously to aim at 
abating the jealousy of contending sects,” (i. e. of the Church 
of England and her opponents, for all were equally sects in the 
liberal and Catholic estimation of these combined labourers in the 
cause of unanimity) “ by directing their attention from the 
secondary points on which they differ, to the important truths in 
Which they agree ;” was “‘ distinguished by unceasing, sarcastic, 
malevolent, uncharitable and contemptuous sneers and reflections 
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upon every branch and connection of our ecclesiastical constitu: 
tion *.” But whether the dissolution of the confetleracy took 
place then, or at a subsequent period, the work before us states 
it as an undeniable fact, that the Review is now wholly in the 
hands of what are styled * the Orthodox Dissenters ;” namely, 
the three denomimations of Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists ; that it expresses their sentuments, and speaks, ve/uti 
ex cathedrd, in their name. 

We are certainly not astonished, nay, we will venture to add, 
we are not grieved, at this termination of * the Catholic plan.” 
However hostile this now avowedly dissenting Review may be 
to the establishmen!, we consider it as a much less dangerous 
enemy than it would have been, had it continued to be the 
advocate of uncontroverted religion, and the supporter of those 
* Catholic principles,” which know no distinction among Chris 
tians ; regarding all the doctrines in which they unhappily differ 
from each other, as mere secondary points, and including all de- 
nommations under the common term of sects. We do not charge 
the authors of the ongimal plan with being desirous of that con- 
summation which their labour tended to produce. Victims of a 
strong delnsion, many of them doubtless thought, that they were 
promoung Chistian charity, while, in fact, they were inculcating 
an indifference destructive of the Christian Faith. For what 
would have been the consequence, had they succeeded in direct- 
ing the attention of all Christians from the points in which they 
differ to those in which they agree? What doctrine of Christie 
anity would have remained for these tenants in common? In 
what would their religion and piety upon “ Catholic principles” 
have differed from pure deism? The episcopal polity of the 
Church of England would have been surrendered to the Presby- 
terians, as a secoudary point; the Presbyterian discipline would 
have been complimented away to the Independents, upow the 
same ground; the exclusive authority of Scripture would have 
been conceded to those, who walk by an inward light of supes 
rior efficacy ; the inspiration of Scripture itself scarcely could 
have survived the qualifying demands of the authors of this im- 
proved version; the sacraments, as outward signs of grace dis 
vinely instituted, would have yielded to the more spiritual views 
of the Quaker; and all the distinguishing doctrines of Christi- 
anity would have fallen under the axe of the Socinian. ‘These 
secondary pomts, in which contending sects differ, being thus 
removed trom the view and attention of all, what would have 
remained uuimpaived but the one important uth, that there is 3 
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God? A truth, which the Deist holds, even in a purer and more 
rational sense than these friends of ‘* Catholic principles” could 
have done; for he infers from his belief of a God the wecessity 
of a life of vistwe ; while respect for the Antinomians would have 
withheld from them the power of wdimiiting that holiness of life 
was any more than a secondary unimportant point, from which 
Christians might, nay, upon “ Catholic principles,” ought, to 
withdraw their attention. 

We trust that we have not overcharged the portrait; if so, 
i: will be evident that, not the Church of England only, but 
Christianity itself, both name and thing, would have withered 
under the influence of such opimons, as a periodical work, con- 
ducted for a series of years, with a fair portion of ability, apon 
this plan of neutrality, would have circulated. For this reason, 
we regard the utter failure of a scheme so fraught with mischief, 
as a blessing to the country; and when we compare what is 
with what might have been, we are induced to look with a 
certain degree of complacency upon the present efforts of the 
Review, hostile as it may be to all which we hold dear as loys 
alists and churchmen. 

We should, therefore, attach little value to the publication 
now before us, did it prove no more than that a Review cone 
ducted by dissenters holds opintons adverse to the Church, 
It would be idle to suppose, that he who separates from our 
Church, upon principle, or from prejudice, will be its cordial 
friend ; or, that when either its diveinlioe, its doctrines, or its 
temporary supremacy, are the subjects of his animadversion, he 
will speak of them with much respect, or satisfaction. But the 
old dissenters, at least those who had learned wisdom from the 
bitter experience of the commonwealth, were distinguished by a 
tempered and comparatively moderate tone of feelmg. ‘Their 
dishike of some part even of our external polity was counteracted 
by their respect for the remainder; they differed trom us ip 
discipline more than in doctrine; and where they differed in 
doctrine, it was on points which did not necessarily involve the 
fundamentals of Christianity, though in speculution they were 
hazardous and perplexing, in practical inference full of danger. 
The old nonconformist could not agree in all things with the 
Church, but he left her with regret; he loved her betier than 
any other spiritual association, except his own; aud he con- 
fessed with gratitude, that she extended to him that protection, 
which no other denomination of Ciristians would afford him ; 
and, that under her supremacy be enjoyed that security, which, 
had she fallen, he was not strong enough to challenge and 
mamtain ‘or himself. He, therefore, was prepared, under 
certain circumstances, to range himself in her defence; for he 
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preferred the constitution as it stood, and the blessings of law 

and liberty which it imparted to him, even with the drawback 

of a national Church which he could not jom, to the renewal of 
universal anarchy, or military despotism, accompanied, as it had 

been, with universal divistou and contention among Christians, 

In the opinion of the author of the work before us, the present race 

of dissenters maintamno such qualified opposition to the established 

order of things. He regards the Eclectic Review as the depo- 
sitory of their sentiments; and, finding in that Review the most 
rancorous hostility to the Church, and the most marked disaffec- 
tion to the state, he draws his inferences accordingly. ~The 
object of the,Pamphlet is to lay that evidence before the public, 
upon which his own judgment has been formed. 


“¢ Considering,” says he “ the periodical work in question as the 
criterion of the feelings which pervade the collective body of dis- 
senters, with reference to the civil and ecclesiastical establishments 
of this country, (granting, at the same time, that there may be 
many individual exceptions,) it may, perhaps, not be deemed an 
unprofitable task to analyze those feelings, and to bring them to the 
test of reason and religion. ‘Those who are attached to the institu- 
tions of their forefathers, may, possibly, be stimulated by the inquiry 
to increased exertion to maintain those institutions in their pristine 
integrity, unimpaired by faction, unshaken by innovation. ‘The 
sincere and enlightened Christian will have an additional oppurtu- 
nity of judging, whether those lofty notions of independence, which 
lead men to spurn the idea of bowing to the decisions of any human 
authority, be compatible with the spirit of humility ; and whether 
that keen and scrutinizing eye, which is unceasingly employed in 
detecting and exposing the defects, real or imaginary, of the ruling 
— can be said to be animated with the spirit of charity.”— 


” 
* «= 


The author first examines into the politics of the Eclectic 
Review, and skilfully contrasts the mischievous opinions which 
it inculeates, with the political principles maintained by former 
Nonconformists. ln the course of this investigation, he takes 
occasion to place the amiable and pious Philip Henry in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Robert Hall, certainly not much to the credit of the 
Jatter, as an interpreter of Scripture. We confess that we prefer 
the plain and homely phrases, in which Mr. Henry inforced the 
duty of quiet submission to an established government, to all the 
ingenuity and eloquence, with which “ the Coryphzus of modem 
Dissenters,” p. 33. has endeavoured to explain that duty away. 
"This, perhaps, may be a confession not very creditable to our 
taste in the opinion of some persons, with whom splendid diction 
will pass for reason, argument, sound doctrine, or any thing else 
to which its possessor may lay claim. But we have never learned 
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to consider elequence as the first qualification of the preacher, 
though certainly an excellent gift. We could mention persons, 
who, though they used great plainness of speech,” and thought 
bat weanly of “ the enticing words of man’s wisdom,” were 
yet chosen instruments in the hand of God for the conversion of 
the world: and as long as the salvation of men’s souls, not the 
amusement of their fancies, or the. gratification of their itching 
ears, is the legitimate object of preaching, so long shall we regard 
© sound speech, which cannot be condemned,” as a gift superior 
to the eloqui nee of Cicero himself, 

‘That our readers may form an idea of the author's style, and 
mode of argumentation, we give the following passage at length. 
The subject it discusses is deeply interesting; and he has rendered 
good service to the public by exposing the sophistry, by which 
the reviewer attempts to mislead his unsuspecting readers into 
political resistance, without alarming them by proposing an open 
dereliction of an acknowledged duty, 


“ The following extract, from the same number, page 17. *, 
exhibits such a specimen of Jesuitical casuistry, that it ought not 
to be passed over without observation: ‘ Civil obedience is a thing 
distinct from political duty; the distinction of de jure and de facto 
is here perfectly legitimate. A subject is bound to obey the consti- 
tuted authorities; it is equally his duty to avail himself of every 
constitutional means for bringing about beneficial carfgés in the 
political system, Nero was the Caesar to whom Paul appealed, as 
the highest constituted authority; but would the Apostle have 
applauded the tyrannical system of the Roman government? It 
may be lawful to yield civil obedience to tyranny, and at the same 
lithe to compass its overthrow.’ Whether the writer, who penned 
the first sentence of the preceding extract, understood what he was 
asserting, appears very questionable, ‘The two propositions which 
are enconciated in it, are enveloped in so much obscurity, that 
there is some difficulty even in forming a conjecture of their mean- 
ing. Perhaps it may be the originality of thought exemplified in 
stiggesting a distinction between civil obedience and political duty, 
which bewilders an ordinary capacity, unaccustomed to such in 
nious and subtle refinements, The only meaning which the writer 
of these ‘ remarks,’ who happens to be uninitiated in these pro- 
found and mysterious views, can elicit from the first proposition, 
is, that a man’s duty, as a Christian, and asa citizen, are two dise 
tinct and different things ; a notion absurd in itseli, and fraught with 
the most pernicious Consequences. 

‘“‘ The second proposition he does not profess to comprehend. 
He has heard of the distinction of de jure and de facto being applied 
when an usurper has displaced the legitimate possessor of a throne, 
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or when the line of previous succession has been broken by some 
revolutionary change. He can easily conceive that two equally 
enlightened and equally conscientious Christians may not coincide 
in opinion in the above mentioned cases, to whom their allegiance 
is strictly due, whether it be to the monarch de jure or to the 
monarch de facto, especially if the change be of recent date. Bat 
the application of these terms, which has been made by the reviewer, 
seems perfectly unintelligible.” The concluding sentence of the 
foregoing extract exhibits a sentiment not unworthy of one who had 
studied iu the celebrated school of Ignatius Loyola. It is there 
asserted, that it may be lawful to yield civil obedience to tyranny, 
and at the same time to Compass its overthrow. Now, though it 
unquestionably does not stand upon record that St. Paul ‘ ever 
applauded the tyrannical system of the Roman government,’ there 
is no evidence, either direct or collateral, that be ever thought it 
lawful to compass its overthrow; on the other. hand, there, is 
abundance of evidence to the contrary. Much less would any of 
his divinely inspired writings sanction the thought of disguising 
covert treason under the cloak of external obedience; such dupli, 
city and dissimulation mect with no encouragement in any part of 
the sacred volume. Besides, the term ‘ tyranny’ conveys to the 
mind a very confplex idea, which is susceptible of a great variety 
of definitions, according to the political views of the individual 
who adopts it. That which to one appears nothing more than a 
system of salutary restraint, calculated to maintain the peace, 
welfare, and happiness of society, may appear to another an odious 
system of tyranny and oppression, subversive of what he chuses 
to consider the natural rights of mankind. If, therefore, the latter 
impression could justify a man in endeavouring to ‘ compass the 
overthrow’ of the government under which Providence had placed 
him, a wide scope would be given to the formation of secret con, 
spiracies. ‘There is, moreover, an apostolic exhortation irrecone 
cileably at variance with the position of the reviewer, an exhortar 
tion urging us to pray for all who are in authority, and consee 
quently precluding every supposition of attempting to subvert their 
authority. ‘ 1] entreat, therefore, that first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men, 
for kings, and for all that are im authority; that we may lead a 
quiet and peaccable life, in all godliness and honesty*.’” P. 56. 


From the political lucubrations of the Eclectic Review, the 
author proceeds to examine the tendency of its remarks upon 
our ecclesiastical establishment. ‘To shew the temper with 
which all”such questions are discussed, without entering into 
the wide field of controversy, be selects from the work a speci- 
men or two of its reasoning and language. In the first extract 
which he has produced, we find the reviewers declaring, that 
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« the only weapon they would raise against the Church is the 
sword by which Luther conquered-——the Bible :” “ and if,” say 
thev, * this can overturn the Church, itis not doubtful-whether it 
ought to stand.” p. 63. ‘This is not the Grst time that the threat 
implied in this passage has been thrown out against the Church; 
arid the objects which it is intended to serve are obvious. - To 
the wavering or misinformed it may insinuate a doubt, whether 
the Church be really built upon a scriptural foundation; to the 
thoughtless or confident it may speak the language of security, 
and teach them that there can be little to fear from adversaries, 

whose only weapon of offence will be that book, to which the 
~ Charchinan appeals as his authority, for the doctrines which he 
professes, and the polity he maintains. But before we admit 
that the Church onght not to stand if it can be overturned by 
the Bible, a position which the reviewers assume as incontro- 
vertible, it may, at least, be permitted us to consult the lessons 
which experience has provided. 


“ Supposing,” says our author, “ the most rational and sober 
Dissenters intended to wield no other instrument in order to accom- 
plish the subversion of the establishment than the Bible, is there no 
instance upon record of the perversion of the sacred volume to the 
most base and nefarious purposes? Have no deeds of atrocity and 
wickedness been perpetrated at the instigation of those who have 
misinterpreted Scripture? To say nothing of the whole history 
of Popery, its corruptions and its persecutions, let only one exam- 
ple be adduced amongst many that might be brought forward. Let 
any one take a survey of the rise and progress of the Anabaptists in 
Germany, the horrible proceedings at Munster, ard various other 
places; and then let him judge whether the most fatal and dan- 
gerous delusions have not been propagated by men who have a 
pealed to the authority of ‘the Bible, Only let prejudice be laid 
aside, let the Word of God be interpreted with fairness, with cans 
dour, with impartiality; and it will be found that the principles 
upon which the Church of England is founded will never be 
shaken.” P. 64. é. 

The respectable author might, bad he been so minded, have 
produced an instance which comes pearer to our own feelings, 
and is more alarmingly analogous to our present situation, in 
proof that the Bible, when perverted and abused, may be made 
a formidable engine of mischief and destruction, ‘The fanatics 
of our own country marched against the Church and Monarchy 
with the Bible iv one band, and the weapous of rebellion im the 
Other; and the devastation of the latter, was justilied by mis- 
applied quotations from the former, ‘The murder of the King, 
and the overthrow of the Altar, were directed and detended by 
the language of Scripture; and the saits of those days — 
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that while “ the praises of God were in their mouths, a two 
edged sword was in their hands,” and they were equally skilful 
in the use of either. ‘The Bible éhen overturned the Church; 
and the Bible, so used, may again accomplish the same object; 
bow far this may afford a solution of the difficulty which the 
support given to Bible Societies by these writers may appear to 
present, we shall not take upon ourselves to determine. The 
author asks, “ when the serious and reflecting Christian sees 
them and their friends so active in the defence and support of 
Bible Societies, must be not suspect that they are actuated by 
some sinister design’” P. 21. It may fairly be concluded, that 
they, who perseveringly inculcate disaffection to the State, and 
hostility to the Church, cannot be very anxious for the success 
of the avowed design of the Bible Society. They cannot be 
very desirous that the people should use their Bibles to an honest 
purpose, and learn from them the duty of submission to lawful 
authority, or of obedience to any other precept which inculcates 
quietness, content, and honest dustry ; ; since, in their opinion, 
“* the great service to the people is rendered by pointing out to 
their notice the defective parts of gavernment, and urging them 
effectually to make them an olject of atiention.” P.24. Nor 
can it be supposed that they, “ whose avowed opinion it is that 
the Episcopal Hierarchy of the Ciurch of England.is an Anti- 
Christian institute, which will eventually share in the downfall 
of the mystical Babylon,” p. 62, will be very desirous of ac- 
quainting the people at large with the true meaning of that 
Scriptural evidence, on which we ground our conviction that this 
Hierarchy is of Apostolic appointment, and divine authority. 

Sull, however, we can conceive, that men, who know how to 
make the Bible a preacher of disaffection to all in authority, 
both im Church and State, and can appeal to St. Paul in favour 
of the doctrine of resistance, may not be very inconsistent in 
supporting Bible Societies. 

We regret that we cannot lay before our readers the reasons, 
which the author produces for considering the Eclectic Review 
as the standard of the sentiments, upon political aud ecclesiasti- 
cal subjects, espoused by a majority of those, who by way of 
contradistinction to the Socinians, are denominated “ the Or- 
thodex Dissenters.” His arguments are not those of a man who 
views a subject superficially, or decides upon it rashly; they 
deserve attentive and serious consideration; and we trust they 
will receive it from all who value the constitution of their couv- 
try, and the religion of their fathers. He disclaims any idea of 
involving the whole body of Disseuters in one indiscriminate 
censure: many doubeléee are to be found among them who 
inherit the milder spirit of a Doddridge or a Heary; but surely, 
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when, in the Report for 1816 of the Committee of the Society 
formed among the Dissenters for the protection of religious 
liberty, thanks are returned on behalf of the Society to the 
enlightened conductors of the Eclectic Review, p. 82, it cannot 
be an act of injustice to impute the opinions which it promul- 
gates to that large portion of the sectarian community, which 
that Committee is supposed to represent. 


“ At least,” as the author justly observes, “ if the Dissenters 
be not infécted with those pernicious notions which have been 
ascribed to them, let them come forward collectively and disown 
them; let them express their decided abhorrence of tenets not less 
at variance with the spirit of the Gospel, than they are subversive 
of legitimate authority ; and let them withdraw their support from 
all publications in which those tenets are disseminated,” P. 93. 


If they act thus, thé Eclectic Review, supported only by the 
talents and the principles which it displays, will be regarded as 
the mere effusion of a few discontented or interested individuals, 
who vent their spleen against authority from private malice, or 
dabble in sedition and schism for their daily bread; and it will 
speedily sink into that contempt and oblivion, to which similar 
publications have been before consigned. But if it be, in truth, 
the authorized organ of so large, so active, and so powerful a 
body as “ the Orthodox Dissenters ;” if its views are theirs; if 
its lanjuage is the expression of their sentiments, theh ihdeed it 
becomes the well-affected members of society, and more 
cially those to whom the guardianship of our religion and our 
laws is intrusted, to be upon the alert; for surely it cannot be 
uncharituble to suppose, that they who are so disposed towards 
the established authorities, as to consider even the toleration 
Which they enjoy as “ at the best but an infringement of their 
rights, and a palliation of injustice,” p. 75; they who hold that 
“ civil obedience is a thing distinct from political duty,” p. 56, 
are scarcely withheld from a practical illustration of their opi- 
moe by any other motives, but those of prudence aud personal 
safety. 





Arr. VIM. District Committees, and National Schools. Two 
Sermons preached in the Summer of 1817, by Charles God- 
dard, A.M.’ Archdeacon of Lincoln. 5% pp. Knight and 
Co. Windsor. 1818. 


INTERES TED as we feel ourselves, in common with every 
friend to tis country, in the two great Societies, for PRomoTING 
CHRISTIAN 
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Curistian Know ence, and for Nationat Epvucation, 
which are contributing so essentially to its stability and welfare, 
we have regretted that from some quarter or other there was not 
furnished to our hands, a succinct but clear exposition of the 
principles common to them both, aud which distinguish them 
from other instituuons. ‘The Sermons now before us appear to 
supply the defect; they exhibit the leading principles upen 
which instruction in the National Faith is promoted and isa 
plied specifically to the instances of grown up people and of 
children ; and m doipg this, they supply an unanswerable argu- 
ment to the charges of bigotry or of intolerance, as advanced or 
as insinuated against either institution. They do more than this, 
they actually (to use a fannliar expression) “ turn the tables” 
upon those, who shelter such charges under the pretence of an 
unbounded liberality of sentiment, and an universal charity, by 
slewing the full sense and inmport of the Apostle’s declaration, 
that charity is of “ faith unfeigned,’—is a principled, not a sen- 
timental virtue,—is the result of Christian belief united with 
Christian feeling, not of a sickly sensibility, which is indifferent 
alike to all specific and distinct tenets of belief whatever. ‘The 
author of these Sermous, has, if we mistake not, already given 
proof of his attachment to the Establishment, in conformity to 
the justest views of it, and to its best interests, in an anonymous 
answer to Mr. Gisborne, noticed ina former review; he bas 
givep more satisfactory evidence and practical proof of it, in va- 
rious institutions in his own immediate neighbourhood ; and we 
are happy to observe, that the means he possesses, not merely 
of wishing well to our Sion, but of contributing to the protec- 
tion*ef it, have been so appreciated as to lead to his being ap- 
pointed to the most extensive Archdeaconry (we believe) im the 
kingdem. But that the reader may not rely on our report on 
this Uceasion principally or exclusively, and that he may be - 
duced to obtain, if he can, a sight of the Sermons themselves, 
which are circulated only under the auspices of the BeoMLry 
and Souru Bucks Disrricr ComMMir?rées, we shall ex- 
tract a passage in which the virtue of Christian charity in respect 
to “them that are without,” is stated and illustrated. Happy 
shall we be, if not this his Archdeaconry alone, but throughout 
every ecclesiastical division in the kingdom, the distinction shall 
be established, between the doctrines and the persous of men, 
between judging of the ivtention and resisting the tendency ;— 
between a principled, systematic, resolute, and persevering de- 
fence of the doctrine and disciplme of our Church, and yain 
complaints, inapt lamentations, or unreasonable jealousies of 
the conduct of others. In the beautiful language of Erasmus, 
we wish to every professional member of our Church, what the 
i umes 
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fimes have most especially need of, “ Cor undiquaque mur- 
dum ; spiritum principalem et invictum, prudentiam serpentinam 
cum columbina simplicitate a linguam similem ca- 
lamo scribe velaciter scribentes, labia non in quibus resident ila 
gentium ees flexamina, sed in quibus ex unctione spiritus 
diffusa est gratia ccelestis.” 


« One point more ere I conclude. It may be asked, (and of a 
subject res eeting which such lax and indistinct ideas prevail, no 
part should remain unexplained,) if Christian Charity be founded 
in such systematic principles as the text lays down, and shew itself 
in these definite effects, what room is left for the exercise of a 
general spirit of love and Charity towards all mankind, specifically 
towards “ them which are without?” I answer, that the case 
proposed is but a further application of the same principled Charity, 
is an instance to which such principled Charity can alone effectually 
apply. It may seem indeed that those who hold uot distinct and 
definite religious opinions of any kind, or who hold them not un- 
feignedly, would be likely for that very reason to exercise their 
liberality indiscriminately ; and the effusions of sensjbiljty, the 
“ love of word and of tongue,” are in fact bestowed very generally 
from such quarters ; but they are the substitute for the solid fruits 
of genuine Christian Charity, and not the expression of it. Even 
where actual sacrifices, pecuniary or other, ave ‘ndiscriminately 
made under these auspices, they can hardly be said to have, un- 
equivocally or exclusively for their object, any direct and specific 
good ; they never attain to the character of that steady, systematic, 
and uniform intention of benevolence, which true Charity sup- 
poses : condemned to the privacy which such true Charity would 
most affect and delight in, nu longer supported by the factitious 
excitement of worldly praise and example, this liberality seldom 
survives the immediate circumstances which have generated it ; 
it is well if, in the absence of the appropriate motives dnd definite 
principles which an unfeigned Christian faith would supply to fix 
the understanding and to controul the passions and affections, it be 
not converted into dispositions of an opposite tendency, The very 
circumstance of the holding a definite religious creed, and of a 
systematic adherence to it, may, in the eyes of those who have no 
settled religious tenets of their own, appear sufficient ground of 
exclusion from the benefits of a liberality which the tongue perhaps 
is all the while proclaiming to be universal. Again; and supposing 
the case of a faith that is determinate and held unteignedly, yet if 
this faith proceed not out of a “ pure heart” and ‘ good con- 
science ;” if, even within the Communion we belong to, it lead us 
to indulge prejudices and partialities, and to make distinctions in 
our own favour and to the disparagement of our brethren, we shall 
hardly manifest a more charitable spirit towards them “ which are 
without,” or be willing to extend to these the privileges of that good 
Conscience which we recognize not in our own breasts, which we 
give no credit for to those of the same “ household.” In those 
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principles then, and in those only which the text points out, must 
we seek security for the uniform exercise of good-will to all men: 
distinctly to those who are separated from us by their religious opi- 
nions. . These principles are put to a trial no doubt in this especial 
application of them, such as religious indifferentism or a feigned 
faith can never know, such as a faith not “ pure,” not “ conscien- 
tious,” can never bear up against ; but they also contain within 
themselves the means of supporting it. For, whilst the Charity 
which is of faith unfeigned, when directed to that main branch of 
its #olicitude, spiritual beneficence, allows not itself the appear- 
ance even of yielding or sitting loose to the religious opinions 
which it makes profession of ; whilst it maintains its principal and 
its closest relations with those of its own Communion ; whilst it 
anxiously desires and uses all suitable endeavours to establish in 
others the same disinterested and dispassionate convictions with its 
own; Whilst it aspires after that unity which is the result, not 
of the compromise or apparent abandonment of opinions still 
honestly held, but of the actually holding in one national and 
uniform profession of it, the essential doctrines of a cgmmon 
Christianity ; mean time, and in the midst of this spiritual zeal, 
it never loses sight of the truly Catholic spirit which the same 
principled faith has instilled into it. Further; derived as is this 
Charity at the same time from a “ pure heart,”+it collects not 
from the doctrines of the Gospel any such tenets as militate against 
the Gospel precepts to Charity, and as might hinder the extension 
of its benevolence, after the divine example, to all men: as it is 
derived, lastly, from a “ good conscience,” it experimentally is 
taught to respect the conscience of ethers. And asthe “ Com- 
mandment,” when distinctly apprehended and honestly embraced, 
inculcates such personal dispositions and conduct towards those 
who differ from us, as may manifest the “ harmlessness of the 
dove,” so is there nothing in this inoffensiveness, which is not prac- 
tically consistent with what the same Commandment also pre- 
scribes, vig. “ the wisdom of the serpent.” Even where religion 
is concerned, and whatever be the degree of zeal, vigour, resolu- 
tion, perseverance, required of us, for the maiitaining the doc- 
trines of our faith, and in our pursuit of the multiplied labours 
vf sound spiritual Churity, still it is by preserving all the while a 
spirit and temper congenial to that of Qur Holy Religion, and of 
Our Establishment, that we shall attain the greatest practicable 
degree of the sort of success, we ought alone to wish for.” P. 33. 


We cannot help remarking with satisfaction the receplion 
which the sentiments thus conveyed experienced from the Arch- 
deacon’s auditory: the collection having amounted, (as stated 
in a note) to 130/. We believe we are correct also in mention- 
img that the meeting was favoured with the attendance of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, from bis neighbounng 
seat of Addington. Similar support and countenance afforded 
geuerally throughout the kingdom to these meetings, and similar 
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doctrine inculcated at them, would do all that the best friends 
of the Establishment can desire in aid of the ministerial and pro- 
fessional labours of the Clergy ; and would do it in the only way 
which our religion or the spirit of our Church, in fact, allows 
of,—in a spirit of uomixed charity. 





Art. LX. A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Chester at the Visitation of that Diocese in July and August, 
isi7. By George Henry Law, DD. BRS. and AS. 
Lord Bishop of Chester. Rodwell. 1817. 


X. An Address delivered to the young Persons who were cons 
firmed at the late Visitation of the Diocese of Chester in July 
‘and August, 1817. By George Henry Law, D.D. FR. 
and A.S. Lord Bishop of Chester. Chester printed. Rod= 
well. 1817. 


WE shall offer no apology for classing these two publieations 
together ; because they seem to us to confer a mutual interest on 
each other, and to form a valuable record of the advantages, 
which the Church will ever derive from the stated Visitations of 
its Episcopal Guardians. With the Apostolic Pattern* before 
him, the Bishop of Chester earefully accommodates his subject, 
and his language, to the situation and character of those whom he 
addresses. ‘To his Clergy, he discourses on the high and ime- 
portant functions of the Pastoral Office ; on the Doctrines which 
they are called upon to teach, and the duties they have engaged 
to perform as Ambassadors for Christ: and then, descending 
from this exalted station of authority to guide the young and in- 
experienced into the path of Tiuth; he states in simplicity and 
godly sincerity those plain and fundamental principles of belief 
and practice, upon which their future conduct, as confirmed 
Christians, was to be built. 

The Address delivered by the Bishop to the young persons 
whom he had confirmed, is marked throughout by a tone of 
affectionate and persuasive earnestness, which could scarcely fail 
to make a deep impression on their minds; and we doubt not 
that the advice they then received, will occur with salutary effect 
to the recollection of many, when they enter upon the busy and 
seductive scenes of activé life. As a specimen of the plain, im- 
pressive manner, in which the Bishop inculcated upon his youths 
ful audience the solemn obligations of that vow and profession, 
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which they had just ratified and confirmed in the presence of 
God and of the Church, we extract the following passage. 


*« It only then iow remains for me, to point out the sure cunse- 
quences which will accrue from your observance or breach of the 
obligations, which you have now in your own persons undertaken ; 
and those Consequences are no less important, than the salvation or 
the loss of your immortal souls—no less than Heaven or Hell. If 
you continue to be Christians, you will enjoy a peace of mind of 
which nothing on earth can deprive you. You will also, in all hu. 
man probability, enjoy your share of those worldly comforts which 
a kind Providence bas abundantly strewed in your way: and, what 
is above and beyond all human considerations, you will rise from 
your graves to everlasting glory and happiness, in the presence of 
angels and of God. Butif you forget what you have now promised, 
if you cease to be the children of God, you will feel the stings of 
conscience and remorse during a sad journey through life: you will 
forfeit the approbation and favour of man; and the torments which 
await the wicked and impenitent, for ever and ever, it is dreadful te 
contemplate, neither will | attempt to describe them,” P. 12. 


In the opening of his Charge, the Bishop recalls to the recol- 
lection of his Clergy some of the subjects, to which, on a former 
occasion, he had directed their direction. On these topics, he in- 
forms them that his sentiments had undergone no change : 


“ Nothing has occurred since my last Visitation, which bas, in 
any, the smallest degree, induced me to alter the opinions, which | 
then felt myself called upon, to submit to you. On the contrary, 
mature reflection, as well as subsequent events,—all have tended, 
mre strongly to confirm them. If those Institutions against which 
I guarded you, appeared unfriendly to our Ecclesiastical Establish 
nents at that period of time, do they, let me ask you, appear les 
so at the present? Have they become, what they professed to be, & 
bond of amity and unity? Has a single doubt been satisfied, a single 
fear allayed ?” P. 5, 


Every impartial observer will, we are convinced, find no diff: 
culty in replying to these queries. Far from becoming a bond of 
amity and union, disunion and contention have marked the pro- 
gress of the Bible Society throughout the kingdom ; and if, 19 
any nistance, Churchmen and Dissenters have apparently united 
to promote the objects of that Society, the advantages, (if indeed 
any real advantages can be expected to result from such an out 
ward show of harmony) have been more than counterbala 
by the jealousies and heart-burnings, the mutual expostulations 
and reproaches, which its introduction has occasioned among 
Churchmen themselves. ‘The proselyting spirit of the Society 
has urged its advocates to disregard every feeling of delicacy of 
respect, which might interfere with the extension of its dominios. 
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The whole apparatus of Committees, and Associations, and 
Penny Clubs, has been put in motion in districts, where not even 
a plausible pretext could be invented for the intrusion; where 
even the domiciliary visits of the Society's agents failed in esta- 
blishing proof of that want of Bibles, by which its introduction 
might have been speciously defended ; and where those, to whom 
the spiritual superintendance of the proposed sphere of its ope- 
rations had been legally committed, had rejected its proposals, 
and deprecated its interference. In too many instances, not only 
have auxiliary institutions been formed in contempt of the known 
sentiments and wishes of the resident clergy ; but the orators of 
the day have mingled their encomiums of the Society, with the 
most disparaging representations of the views aud objects of all 
“who have declined its connection ; designating the parishes, where 
its plans had vot been countenanced, as the dark corners of the 
earth; and the Clergy who had felt it their duty to oppose its 
progress, as men afraid to look upon the light of truth, and hos- 
tile to the dispersion of the Seriptures. When such measures 
have been adopted, and such language has been used by the sup- 
porters of this Society, how could the doubts be satisticd, how 
could the apprehensions be allayed, which its proceedings and its 
success had excited ! Happily for the Church and for the country, 
these doubts and appreheusions have not been disregarded ; and 
those whom experience has convinced of their justice, have stood 
forward with a spirit and activity which may yet be competent to 
ward off the danger. The beneficial influence of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge has been, ta consequence, ex- 
tended through the kingdom, by the operation of Diocesan and 
District Committees ; and the education of the poor in the prin- 
ciples of the established Church, has been provided for by the 
rapid increase of National Schools. With pleasure we record 
the fact,that, in the Diocese of Chester, (and we doubt not that 
the same may be said with equal truth of many other Dioceses) 
this great work has been so far accomplished, that the advocates 
ef the Bible Society can no longer plead the wants of the poor 
as an apology for their interference ; nor can the supporters of a 
generalized system of education pretend, that, without their aid, 
the children of the lower classes must grow up in ignorance, 

On these important subjects, the Bishop speaks with that au- 
thority and decision, which well became the solemn occasion, and 
his own high office. When bringing before the view of his Clergy 
those doctrines, which, as Ministers of the Church of England, 
they have solemuly bound themselves to teach ; he feels himself 
called upon, not only to state clearly and without regerve what 
ought to be the substance of their teaching, bat also to caution 
them against those erroneous opinions, which unfortunately too 
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many in the present day have espoused. After dwelling with ap- 
propriate earnestucss on the great distinguishing tenet of our holy 
faith, the salvation of lost man through Jesus Christ alone ; the 
Bishop adverts to the terms of that covenant, under which the 
fallen son of Adam is admitted uuto the privileges of the re. 
deemed children of God ; and he urges the necessity of plainly 
declaring, that compliance with these terms can alone render the 
professed disciples of Christ meet for partaking in the heavenly 
glory. 


“ We cannot suppose, that the Son of God would have descended 
upon earth without our being called upon to beheve in him; we 
cannot suppose, that he would have delivered to us commandments, 
withour our being called upon to keep them. Instead therefore of 
disuniting, what should ever have been inseparable, faith and works, 
let the Minister of Christ inculcate the necessity, and duties of each, 
The one Js the tree, the other the fruit.” P. 13. 


Having thus explained to their hearers the terms of the Chris 
tian Covenant, the Bishop recommends Ins Clergy next to shew, 
that, on these terms, salvation is freely offered to all. 


“* Here there is no preference, no exclusion. In the infancy of 
the world God selected a peculiar people, and made them the depo. 
sitory of his will and laws; but in the fulness of time, he command. 
ed all men every where to repent, and proclaimed wnto all, remission 
vf sins, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” P. 14, 


In support of this scriptural position, we meet with some ree 
marks on that misconception of St. Paul’s lauguage, on which the 
Calvinistic system of personal Election and Reprobation has been 
built; a system which deprives man of free agency, and repre- 
senting him as the victim of an irrespective und unalterable de- 
éree, exposes him to the delusions of presumptuous confidence, 
or the horrors of despair. ‘These fatal misinterpretations of holy 
writ, the Dishop carnestly exhorts his Clergy to avoid; and at 
the same time he vindicates, as sound and scriptural, that preach- 
ing, which iaculcates the absolute necessity of an holy life, by 
descrikiang man as an accountable being, enabled by his own ex- 
ertions, under divine grace, to work out his salvation; and amena- 
ble to the justice of an offended God, if through his negligence, 
or wilful disubedience, that work is not completed. 


“* Tt has been suid, more particularly by them, who are denomi- 
nated Evangelical, that the Clergy of our Church preach rather @ 
system of ethics, than a system of Divinity ; that they inculcate 
heathenish morality, but not the religion of Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour. In answer, however, let me ask, whether the Gospel be not 
pure morality tounded upon Christian principles: whether the Sere 
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mon of our Llessed Lord himself be not a fit model for our own. 
But, whether the charge be or be not true, with respect to the Mi- 
nisters of our Church at any former period of time, yet does it not, 
in any degree we believe, attach to the Clergy of the present day. 
They ground their discourses on the peculiar doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. They first shew the imperfection and debasement 
of our fallen nature ; the inefficiency of human merit, but, through 
redemption and grace. ‘Thence they deduce the necessity of faith, 
not forgetting at the same time to declare, as the manuer of some 
is, that we must add to faith holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord. If this be heathenish morality, then indeed the Mi- 
nisters of our Church must stand self-condemned. If this be not to 
preach Christ, then, my Reverend Brethren, both you and J, alas! 
have preached in vain,” Py $1. 


From the doctrines which the Clergy, in the discharge of their 
sacred office, are called upon to deliver ; the Bishop passes on to 
the manner, in which that important part of their duty should be 
performed ; and he strongly urges the necessity of earnestness 
and devotional fervour in all t!.eir public ministrations ; and above 
all, of exhibiting im their lives that pattern of holiiess, which by 
their teaching they call upon others to imitate. > 

We are fully convinced that the Clergy, generally speaking, 
conscientiously perform those duties, which his Lordship so well 
describes. It cannot be expected, that an order so numerous 
should be wholly free from the failings and frailties of our nature ; 
but as a body of men, we may safely say that the character of 
the Clergy is unimpeachable, And it would be difficult to point 
out the country, or the period in ecclesiastical history, since the 
Apostolic age, which has produced a Priesthood more adorned 
with the best qualities of the head and heart ; more learned, more 
orthodox, more pure in their morals, more diligent in their holy 
calling, than the present Ministers of our own Church. Rare 
indeed are the instances of gross misconduct, which are alledged 
against any of their number; and we may be sure that fewer still 
are those, in which delinquency is concealed; for the clerical 
body is “a city set upon au bill, which cannot be hid ;” and many 
are ready to mark its slightest deviations from rectitude with un- 
sparing bitterness of censure. Of this however the warmest 
friends of the Church will not complain ; to an immoral Clergy- 
man, as the Bishop just'y observes, the abhorrence of mankind 
attaches with peculiar justice ;” p. 33. nor would we screen such 
a character from its merited condemnation, But we may be per- 
mitted to gbserve, that, where so many watch with keen, we had 
almost said malignant eyes for occasions of reproof, and so few 
are those to whom it will with justice attach, the inference will be 
a favour of an order of men, whose conduct is sa well able to 
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abide the scrutiny. But though few are bold enough, in dehance 
of truth and justice, to declare agaist the vices of the Clergy ; the 
tale of their indolence or indifference is artfully and perseveringly 
spread, and it has gained credence among some, whose attach- 
ment to the Church, cannot be doubted. It will we believe be 
found, that these persous bave been deceived by the reports of 
concealed enemies; or have adopted their opmions, from a par. 
tial or hasty view of the conduct of a few, in situations not alto- 
gether favourable to the display of those virtues, or the exercise 
of those daues, which best adorn the clerical character. But we 
would conjure such persons, not to judge of the whole order by 
a few vain or trifling characters, who may sometimes perhaps be 
found lounging at a fashionable watering place, or figuring in 
those excrescences of our establishment, the well aired proprie- 
tary Chapels, where the success of the speculation depends on the 
| | popularity of the. preacher. They who would know the real 
“dt, ga character of the parochial Clergy, must trace it in the scene of 
1, wa their labours; aud whether they follow them through their un- 
remitting and toilsome avocations in populous towns ; or consider 
them, as occupied in the discharge of the comparatively easy, 
though important office of the village Pastor; we are well assured 
that they wall find them neither deficient in zeal, in knowledge, or 
in conduct; quietly and unostentatiously labourmg in their bigh 
calling ; ‘* pomting out, and leading their followers on the road 
to Heaven.” BP. 28. 
It is to be feared that the character of the Clergy may have 
suttered in some degree, in the estimation of the public, from the 
























as frequent discussion of the laws which particularly affect them ; 
diy & and the various measues, which have at different times been 
Bee & brought forward, to eiitorce their residence. Every friend of the 
Ae Church will be ausious to promote the residence of the Clergy, 
Me as far as the deteriorated patrimony of the Establishment will 
i permit; but when itas considered, how miserably imadequate 
be a large portion of the ecclesiastical benelices are, to provide even 
hk decent support aud accommodation for their incumbents; can- 
a3 dour wall suggest to us many betier reasons for non-residence, than 
Mag the indolence or Lukewarumess of the Clergy. We conclude our 


a2 extracts from the interesting Charge before us, with the following 

fh deeisive testimony of tue Bishop ot Chester on this subject ; the 
prudgut evemy of the Church will, we may predict, scarcely at- 
%% tcippt as confulauon. 


1a; ‘* Most decidedly have I approved of every measure which has 
es tately been brought forward, with a view of promoting the residence 














fthe Clergy. And this my approbation would have been unquali- 
fied, had a larger diseretionury power been allowed, to the legal and 
| a proper guardians of the Church, Such power, I am satisfied, would 
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not have been abused, but would have been exercised by them, with 
eredit to themselves, and benefit to others. But-—a/tfer visum est. 
We cannot at the same time but regret, that, in consequence of these 
multiplied enactments, an opinion has gone forth, unfavourable to 
the character and estimation of the parochial Clergy. It has been 
thought and said, that they who should set an example to others, 
must themselves be goaded on to do their duty. Much, however, 
should | be wanting to the cause of truth, and to you, my Reverend 
Brethren, if 1 did not declare, that at no former period of our Chureh 
History, hath there been more learning, more public and private. 
worth, and let me add, more residence among the Clergy than at the 
present day.” P. 83. 


Art. XT. Original Letters from Richard Baxter, Se. Edited 
by Reheeca Warner, of Beech Cotiage, near Bath,  S8vo. 
pp. 503. Leougman and Ce. 1817, 


THE letters of persons, not addressed to ourselves, can only 
be valuable in one or other of three ways: either fron the im 
trmsic excellence of the composition, considered as spediniens 
of the art of epistolary correspondence ; in which class the letters 
of Pliny the younger, and of Mad, de Sevigné, (though in eppo- 
site ways) form the most striking example; or -elre, from the 
interest which we take in the name and character of the writer ; 
such are the letters of Sir Richard Steele to his wife, and the late 
Lord Chatham to his nephew, and many others which might be 
mentioned, whose merit is altogether derivative ; or lastly, from 
the facts, or otherwise valuable matter, contained in them ; such 
as those of Cicero, Lord Chestertield, Sir William Temple, and 
mnumerable others of various degrees of value, according to the 
circumstances under which they may have been written, With 
respeet to the letters which the fair editor of the work before 
us has collected into a volume, we cannot say that in either of 
the above-mentioned ways do they possess any considerable value. 
The names of Dr. Cheyne, and Mr. Gilpin, and Joseph Fowke, 
and Mrs. Montagu, and the Rev. Joshua Jeans, and the Rev. 
Clandius Buchanan, and T—. E—. Esq. senior, to. Miss E—. 
and Mrs. E—. and from ** * to * * *, ave not sufficiently 
prized, or sufficiently known in literature, to confer upon a few 
fragments of their familiar correspondence any cousiderable valuy, 
without the aid of other recommendations. As to the letters 
ascribed to Lord Bolingbroke, and Pope, and Dr. Juolinson, 
they might perhaps be curious, did we possess vo other records 
vf their prifate intercourse ; but the fact iw, we know quite ri 
matty h 
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much of this as is desirable. There are in the collection before 
us a considerable nuwber of letters from Mr. Pope to William 
Fortescue, Esq. which, we are informed, “ have escaped all 
former editors.” If we may judge from the specimens here 
given, we cannot but think that our poet's former editors may 
very reasonably be supposed to have connived at their escape. 
We shall subjoin a specimen, and for this pyrpose present our 
readers with the first of those preserved: the whole number by 
Pope is thirteen. 
‘“ LETTER VII. 


“ To We. Voutescue, Esq; at. Fallapit, near Kingsbridge, 
Devonshire. 

““ DEAR SfR, Sept. 10, 1724. 

“ | heartily thank you for yours; and the rather, because you 
are so kind as to employ me, though but in litte matters; I take it 
as an earnest you would do soin greater. 

* As to the house of preparation for the small-pox, why should 
it not be my own? It is cntirely at your service, and I faney two 
beds, or three Upan hecessily, (besides, your Servants may be dise 
posed of in the next house to me,) will amply furnish your family. 

* It is truc, the small-pox has been in Twitnam, but is pretty 
well gone off. I can’t find any village more tree from it so near 
London, except that of Petersham, where J hear it has not been; 
but I’il turther intorm inyself, upon your next notice, 

* Astothe receipt of Sir Siephen Fox’s eye- water, which I have 
found benefit frem, it is very simple, and only this: Take a pint of 
camphorated spirit of wine, aud infuse thereinto twoscruples of elder 
Howers. Let them remain in it, and wash your temples, and the 
nape of your neck, butdo not put it into your eyes, for it will smart 
abominably. 

* When you have taken breath for a week or two, and had the 
full possession of that blessed indolence which you so justly value, 
after your long labours and peregrinations, I hope to see you here 
again; first exercising the paternal care, and exemplary in the ten- 
der offices of a pater familias, and then conspicuous in the active 
scenes of business, eloquent at the bar, and wise in the chamber of 
council, the tuture honour of your native Devon ; and to All as great 
a partin the history of that county lor your sagacity:and gravity in 
the laws, as Esquire Bicktord is likely to do for bis many experi- 
ments in natural philosophy. 

* Tam forced to dispatch this by the post, which is going, or else 
T could not have forborne to expatiate upon what I last mentioned. 
T must now only give Mr. Bicktord my services, and join ’em to 
those I shall ever offer to your own family. 

* Beheve me, dear Sir, 
“ Your fuithtullest, affectionate servant, 
‘* A. POPE. 


“* Gay was well five days ago, at Chiswick.” P, 37. 
The 
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The name of Pope confers a degree of interest upon any thing 
proceeding from his pen; we have, therefore, thought proper 
to instance one of the letters written by hin as most likely tg 
attract the attention of the reader on a tirst view of the volume. 
The remaining letters are generally very creditable to the writers 
of them, from the feeligs and principles they trequently icul- 
cate; but we doubt whether they are likely to repay our fair 
editor fur the trouble she has taken. 





Art. XII. Two Sermons, preached at the Parish Church of 
Suyd rstead, Surry, on November 19, and on the Third Sun- 
day in Advent, 1817, adverting to the Circumstances attend- 
ing some late Executions of Malefactors i in this Country. By 
the lute John ¢ ‘ourtney, M.A. formerly of Trinity Cac 
Cambridge. Ridgway. 1817. 


AMONG the numerous blessings of the Gospel Dispensation, 
the « appointment of a regular standing Ministry in the *Church, 
who in season and out of : season, adding line toline and precept 
to precept, shall endeavour to lead their flocks through faith to 
practical holiness, is not among the least. We look around us in 
our own Establishment with peculiar complacency, and consider 
the great number of faithful labourers mthat portion of our Lord's 
vineyard, which is planted iv these kingdoms, as a proof that the 
great shepherd and bishop of souls, is by his spirit ruling in our 
Church, and superintending its concerns. We view with pleasure 
every serious conscientious and diligent Clergyman, who, more 
anxious for utility than for fame, can lay aside the scholar, without 
assuming the rustic, in addressing his rural flock, and by his warn- 
ings, his teachings, and his example, lead them on gradually from 
one degree of grace to a greater. We consider the crouded assem- 
blies, which fanaticism or mysticism, or confident boldness may 
collect, as very equivocal proofs of the spirit of true religion, 
whilst we deem the village flocks, with which the face of this 
island is abundantly decorated, and the pious and learned but 
unostentatious ministers, who conduct their worship with simpli- 
city and edificatiou, as the genuine fruits of the Spirit, and as 
evident that we yet enjoy much of that righteousness which 
exalteth a nation. 

These remarks are suggested by the perusal of the two sermons 
which Mr. Courtney, at the close of his ministerial labours, has 
presented to his parishioners, and accompanied with a Dedica- 
tion, which may be considered as a farewell admonition, tending 
to 
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to correct their views, to animate their faith, and strengthen their 
obedience. 

The first of these Discourses is on the condition of the peni- 
tent thief, who suffered on Mount Calvary; the other on the 
final judgment ; but both subjects are so connected together by 
the preacher, that one may be considered the continuation of the 
other. 

We know no part of the New Testament, which has been 
made the subject of greater mistake and misapprehension, than 
this occurrence of the pardon granted by our Lord to the re- 
pentant criminal at the hour of death. It was strictly a miracle, 
like all the other instantaneous conversions recorded in the New 
Testament. In some respects, it resembles the cave of the 
miraculous conversion of St.Paul, who, though previously he had 
a zeal without knowledge, had yet a zeal for God ; itis like that 
of the Eunuch, who before his conversion by Philip, studied with 
diligence the inspired writings ; and like that of Cornelius, whose 
prayers and alms, previously to his conversion, had come up for a 
memorial before God. In fact, all the sudden conversions with 
which we are made acquainted by the New Testament, were the 
result of miracles, either as in the case of the great assembly in 
the day of Pentecost, or in the different individuals which we 
have noticed. We naturally then class the history of the penitent 
thief with the other miraculous conversions; and we are com- 

lied to do this, because the promises of religion are made to a 
Poly life, but never to a penitent death; because, though 
in the parable of the husbandman, our Lord represents a new 
xra, as given to those called at the eleventh hour, but notices not 
any called at the twelfth hour, whenthe period for labour was past. 

If the case of the penitent thief then was miraculous, out of the 
usual course of nature, a deviation from the ordinary dispensation 
of God's providence, nothing can be more absurd than from it to 
draw inferences applicable to wicked men in the present day, 
who, with the light of the Gospel to guide, and its promises and 
threatenings to alarm and animate them, yet go on in a course of 
sin, in the expectation that by some miraculous operation, they, 
like this penitent, may at the last moment, without a change of 
habit, by a mere change of persuasion, become meet for the inhe- 
ritance of the saints in light. 

This error is combated in the sermons before us, if not with 
extraordinary acuteness or subtilty, yet with an carnestuess, a plain- 
ness, and a sincerity much more likely to be beneficial to a con- 
gregation of humble christians ; and vet sufficient proofs in these 
ypparently casual and ordinary sermons are shewn, that on occa- 
sious that demand it, the author is capable of reaching the higher 
graces of composition, which in this instance he very wisely dots 
not attempt. 


Agr. 
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Ant. XII[. A Sermon, preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, 
August 29, 1817, at the Pima Visitation of the Honour- 
able and Right Reverend Edward, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
By F. Haggitt, D.D. Prebendary of Durham, and Rector 
4 Nuneham Courtenay, Oxon. 4to. Parker, Oxford ; 

odwell and Co. London, 1817. 


THIS masterly and elegant Sermon is, in every respect, worthy 
of its reverend author. ‘The time and occasion of its delivery 
were happily suited to its object ;—a consideration of the dangers 
which hang over our country, and which threaten the very exist- 
ence of the Christian religion, from the impious and treasonable 
machinations of the disaffected. Having taken a summary view 
of Church history down to the period of the Reformation, Dr. H. 
proceeds, as his text, Galat. i. 7, would naturally lead him, to 
the main subject of his discourse ; and shews, first, the ae 
influence, and urgency of the present dangers ; and secondly, the 
means by which, with God's blessing, they may be averted, 


Infidelity and treason,” says Dr, Hl. “ have indeed appeared 
in other times, but with a separate existence ; and a compound of 
the two is a singular infliction reserved for the period in which we 
live.” P. 5. 


“ The directors know that, ere the multitude become subservient 
to their will, the impediment of faith must be removed; for faith 
isa monitor of duties, and of duties incompatible with treason. 
Accordingly, they try to unchristianize the land ; they give lectures 
in impiety, which they print and disseminate around ; they calume 
hiate the tendency and tenets of religion; they insult its holiness 
with blasphemics, and invalidate its force with mockery; well 
aware that we cannot revere what we learn to scorn, and are casily 
detached from what we cease to value.” P. 9, 


“ Tho disorder then which now prevails is of no ordinary kind ; 
its aspect js terrific, its operation deadly ; every blessing, public or 
domestic, would be blighted by its touch ; it portends convulsions 
of the state, and the dissolution of society; for national bedies are 
cemented by religions Nor would this pestilence destrey alone - 
the establishments which made us great, and the institutions that 
made us happy; it would poison the source of individual good; it 
would sever nan from man, and all of us from God; it would banish 
confidence, and justice, and beneficence, and all the charities of 
life; and amidst the desolation no ray of comfort would appear ; 
the surest solace of affliction, the best emollient of pain, the sup- 
port, the hope, the refuge of expiring nature, all would perish in 
the wreck,” P, 10, 
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"The means recommended by Dr. Haggitt, for averting these 
dangers, are, 1. That the nature aud extent of the evil should be 
fully explained to the unwary; 2. That the community in general 
should co-operate in resisting its progress ; 3. That the clergy in 
particular should endeaveur to promote loy: alty and good order, 
by guarding, with redoubled care, the princ iples of their flocks» 
4. ‘That legal provision should be made for the religious instruc. 
tion of the whole population ; and 5. That an adequate number 
of new churches should be provided at home, and the advantayes 
of religious worship be secured to our settle ments abroad, 
"These measures are well calculated to remove the evil; and we 
hope that, as far as it is pracucable, they will be adopted. 
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A faithfel Memorial of the Virtues, Talents, and Sufferings of her Royal 
Highness, &c : with Remarks, tending to improve that solemn Event. By T, 
Williams. %. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales and Saxe : 
in which are introduced some interesting Anecdotes never before published, 
an Appendix, containing the Texts, from which many of the Cl in Loa- 
don, Edinburgh, Leith, and Glasgow, addressed their reopective Congrepeliets 
on that mournful Occasion. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


POLITICAL. 


A delicate Inquiry into the Embassies to China, and a legitimate Conclusion 
from the Premises. 1s. 6d. 

A View of the present Iacrease of the Slave Trade, the Cause of that Increase, 
and suggesting a Mode for effecting its total Annihilation ; with Observations on 
the African Institution and Edinburgh Review, and upon the Specehes of Messrs. 
Wilberforce and Brougham, delivered in the House of Commons, July 9, 1817 
also a Plan submitted for civilizing Africa, and introducing free Labourers into 
our Colonies inthe West Indies. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. L.L.D. late Chiet 
Justice of Sierra Leone, &c. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

A Letter on the Troe Prineiples of advantageous Exportation: in Refatation 
of certain popular Notions on that Subject. 1s. 

Britons Awake, to defend your Religion and your Laws. By a Civilian of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

The North American Pampblet on South American Affairs, from which Ex- 
tracts have been made in the Morning Chronicle. 3s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, on such Parts of his Armata as relate 
to Corn and Wool: in which Restrictions on Importation, with their Effects ou 
Conmerce and Agriculture, and the Situation of the labouring Classes, are con- 
cerned. By Philopatria, 1s. 6d. 

Letter Second, to Sir T. D. Ackland, Bart. M. P. on the Means of reducing 

hial Rates, and improving the Condition of the Poor, by adapting the Poor 
tae to the present State of Society- By Samael Banfill, 

An Enquiry into the State of the French Finances, and that of the public Cre- 
dit, with Observations on the Budget of 1818. By Count Lan Peer of 
France, Translated by G. Hurdis, Esq. 1s. , 

An Appeal to the Poor Miner: and to every Nobleman, Gentleman, and 
Trudesman, in the aan who feels interested in the Miner’s Fate. By Fre- 
“~— Hall, of Reath, in Yorkshire. 

Reponse au Discoars de my Lord Stauhope sur l’occupation de la France pat 
ermeée Etrangere. 2s. 

The Right of Property vindicated against the Claims of aniversal Soffrage : 
with an Analysis of the Principle of Property, and new Views of constitutions! 
Tadterest and general Policy. By Robert Fellowes, M.A. Oxon, So. 5s. 

An Inquiry iv the Question, whether the Freeholders of the Town and C 
of Newea Tyne are entitled to vote for Members of Parliament for the 
County of Northumberland ? By John Trotter Brockett. Svo, @. | " 

The Speech of John Peter Grant, Esq. in the House of Commons, on Tr 
e 
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Feb. 16, 1818, on Lord Archibald Hamilton's Motion relating to the Conduct of 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Scotland, 1s. 6d, 

Two Leiters to the Bishop of Ossory, spocerning gerlismentary Concession to 
the Catholic Claims. By Nathaniel Highmore, L.L.D. 2, 

Considerations of a national Plan for relieving the landed Interest, and ame- 
liorating the Condition of the labouring Poor, collected (by Authority) from the 
Manuscripts of a professional Man ot experience now abroad. By P. G, An. 
dcews, Attorney at Law, Bristol. S8vo. @s. 6d. 

The Substance of a Speech on the Monopoly of the Means of supplying Beer, 
and of its Cause, arbitrary Licensing, delivered at a public Mecting at the Crown 
and Auchor Tavern, with Notes, aud the Resulutious of the Meeting. By T. I, 
Barber Beaumont, Esq. F.A.S. 1s. Sd. 


PORTRY. 


Belshagzar’s Feast, A Seatonian Prize Poem, with Notes relative to the Mise 
tery of the Babylonian and Assyrian Emjires. By the Rev. T.S. Hughes, A.M, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, and junior Proctor of the University, 3s. 6d. 
_ Agnes, a Poem, in Four Parts, By Thomas Brown, M D. leoiessur of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, &c, S8vo. 7s. 

Poems, by Arthur Brooke, Esq. of Canterbury. 8vo. 7s. 

Foliage: or Poems, original and translated. By Leigh Hunt. 8vo. 


NOVELS. 


Mandeville, Volume the Fourth, or the Last Words of a Maniac, Written by 
Pimeelf. 12mo. ° 73. 

Submission exemplified ; or the Amiable Stranger. 8vo, 12s. 64 

Northern [ris Tales, founded in Facts. 2 vols. 12mo. 129s. a 


MISCELLANIES. 


An Essay on the Strength and Stress of ‘Timber, founded upon Experiment 
performed at the Royal Militasy Academy, on Specimens selected from the Royal 
Arsenal, and his Majesty’s Dock-yard at Woolwich ; preceded by an historical 
Review of forthner Theories and Experiments: also, an Appendix on the Strength 
of Iron and other Materials, By Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military. Act 
@emy. Ovo. 16s, . 

A Second Letter from Charles Phillips, Esq. to the Editor of the Edinburgh 

view, occasioued by an Article in his last Number, 6d. 

Letters from the Hon. Hor. Walpole to George Montagu, Esq from the Year 
17360 1770, now first published from the Originals in the Possession of the Edi- 
wr, to, 21. 2s, 

A Critical Description and Anglytical Review of the “ Death on the Pale. 
Horse,” painted by B. West, F.R.A. with desultory References to the Works 
si some other Masters and living British Artists. By William Carey, 3s, 

The Insane World. itimo. 7s. 6d. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night, comprebending practical Directions for & 
and observing the fixed Stars visible im the Northern Hemisphere, By W. 
Parry, a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 4to, 9s. 

A Key tu Moore's Almanack for 1818, containing Comments on the universal 
Propensity of Mankitid to respect astronomical Porew ; With an interprete- 
ton of the chief Mysteries belonging to Astrology. By a Member of the Unives- 
uty of Oxford. 1s. | rg. © 
_ A Complete Collection of Scottish Proverbs, explained and made intelligible 
te the English Reader. By Jace eth » M.A. ts nia 

The Oxtord University Calender, Bie. Corrected to Dec. $1, 1817. Ss.6d, 
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Literary Intelligence. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Sermons on the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, by the 
Rev. Thomas Boredler, M.A. 

A Volume of Serions, by the Rev. John Marriott, M.A, 

A satirical Poem, entitled “ Reéigio Clerici.” 

Considerations on the Impolicy and pernicious Tendency 
the present’ Administration of the Poor Laws, by Charles 
Jerrand, M.A, 

A new Picture of Rome, containing a general description of 
the monuments and most distinguished works iv painting, sculp. 
ture, and architecture, ancient and modern, of that city, by 
Marien Posi, Roman Antiquary of the Etruscan Academy of 
Cortona, Xc. with views of public buildings, Kc. 

An Ecelesiastical Biography, coutaming the lives of Jesus 
Christ and the Apostles, and of thes most celebrated fathers, 
martyrs, &c. &c. ‘To be published in numbers monthly. 

Letters on the West Indies, by James Walker, Esq. late of 
Berbice. 

Antonia, a Tale, with other Poems, written at A/alta, during 
the period of the plague in that island. 

The English and French, and French and English Cambist, 
or Tables of Exchange from ove farthing to a million pounds 


sterling, and from one denier to a million livres, by J. A. 


Brohier, late Superintendant of the Toulonese emigrants. 

The Report of a Committee of the Linnean Society of New 
England, relative to a large marine serpent, seen near Cape Ann, 
Massachusetis, in August, 1817. 

General Views, relativg to the stomach, its fabric, functions, 
&e. ina small Volume, by Dr. Spier. 

The Recluse of the Pyrences, a Poem. 

Familiar Lectures on- Moral Philosophy, by J. P. Esbling 
LL.D. in two octavo Volumes. 

An introductory Lecture on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Diseases of the Ear, by Mr. Curtis. | 

A complete translation of Ovid's Epistles, by Edward D. 


Votes, Bowdler, Esq. is preparing a new edition of the 
Family Shakespeare, which Ga contact all Shakespeare's 









P ‘ 


Plays, with the omission of some expressions not proper to be 


read aloud in a Family. 


ERRATA in our last Number. . 
In note at P. 31, in the article upon the Algebra of the Hindoas, 
dele the inverted commas after the words “ Mr. Colebrooke justly 
, ” ; 
| Puce. Sieane archi Se Saas aes Guat 
P. 105, line 6, for qui sbi read stb: gui 
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